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Saturday, March 05, 2011 


These notes are transcribed from a green spiral bound notebook. It was used to 
compile hand written notes as research was conducted immediately following 
experiments in the darkroom. The subject matter is getting started with dry 
plate photography again. 

This version is Second Draft 11. Version 10 is the transcription of the above 
notes with the inclusion of some photographs. I will attempt to reconcile text to 
photographs numerically as follows: numbering will be consecutive for all 
photographic plates made this year, only plates that are deemed worthy of 
keeping for one reason or another will be numbered. April 17, 2011 

Numbering 

All the photographs done in 2011 are to be numbered sequentially. That has 
been done. However, they may also be grouped according to the emulsion that 
was used and according to subject matter. 

For example, the first category is that of tests; the blank cleared plate goes 
there, it is #1; the black plate with an image nevertheless also goes there, it is 
#2. There follows shots made with Liquid Light as a category; numbers 3-9 go 
there, but in two groups; there are some from the first tries and some later that 
are better. The first group were shot at street level and the second group were 
shot from the third floor window. Formazo emulsion is a group with two sub 
groups. There are those shot of the alley views and those from the front 
window. The last category is in a Hammer box waiting to be exposed. They are 
also Formazo plates, but dry for a long time. 

Topics 

Topics for each section will repeat; the same things are done over and over. 
Plate preparation, Pouring, Drying, Exposing, Developing, Scanning, Printing, 
Showing, and Storing are the topics to discuss in each group. 


March 2, 2011 Showing and Storing of prints made last year 

I’m going to try making dry plate photography again. There are four notebooks 
in front of me... reference sources had been found and gone through some... 
Beautiful 8x10 prints from 4x5 negatives were stuck in the front cover pocket 
of one of the notebooks and they are reason enough to go ahead with this work 
a second time. 
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Plate Preparation - Washing 

My main purpose in reviewing these notebooks is to prepare myself for plate 
washing. 

In the darkroom are (were) many 4x5 plates already washed and sitting in a 
wooden drying rack. In the sink were 4 containers of cleaners; they are 
numbered 1-4. They are obviously from a starting article that was had from The 
Light Farm web site; they are from the Winkler article: 

http://www.theliahtfarm.com/Map/lndex/wwGlassPrepPart2.htm 

My note on the first page of the thin brown notebook, side 2, is a simpler 
method: “This works and is all I do - scrub with calc. carb. Using a small brush 
and a tiny bit of water in a small tray, 4x7, Rinse with tap water. You should 
coat plates at 95 - 100 degrees. Cooler is better.” This note is my take on what 
the author of The Light Farm said of her method in an article on the Alternative 
Photography Forum somewhere. That would be: 

http://www.apug.org/forums/forum205/ 

With that information in hand I went to work. Two plates were in my dining 
room up on the plate rack. One was fogged with no image on it so I took it 
downstairs to wash the blank emulsion off and prepare it for coating with fresh 
emulsion. 

Please note that all the sizes are 4x5 at this time. After I get a method that 
works repeatedly I’ll branch out to larger sizes. 

The fogged plate was placed into the smallest tray I have that just fits it. The 
tray is the same width and about one inch longer or 6 inches long. 

Such a tray is necessary to wash plates in; plates become very slippery with 
cleaners and liquids on them; plates often have very sharp edges and become 
dangerous; they can be dropped and broken as well. Nothing seems to hold a 
glass plate down and they must be enclosed with walls like in the tray. I tried a 
rubber mat but the glass slid even on it in a slightly larger tray. Bleach is 
especially slippery. 

A small amount of Clorox (#3 in the lineup of cleaners) Cleanup Bleach was 
used with a 1 inch brush to clean off the old emulsion. Ancient plates may be 
likewise cleaned off of their old photo emulsions and used again. It came off 
pretty easily. Tap water was used to rinse with; then, Bar Keeper’s Friend (#1) 
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was used with EverClear 155.5 proof Vodka to scrub the plate clean again. 
Distilled water rinsed it off in a flat sheet. The glass was placed vertically in a 
specially made rack to dry. I’d read somewhere Denise used EverClear that way. 


Pouring - Emulsion, Liquid Light 

Next, I had to find some emulsion. It had all been put into 35mm film canisters 
made of plastic. Some were possibly partly filled or some may have been in a 
two reel stainless steel spiral reel film developing can. Both were floated in hot 
water but proved to be empty. 

Where were they? When I slammed the darkroom door just a little too hard a 
box fell into the sink. It was full of heavy plastic 35mm canisters! Nice. It is a 
reused puddle pusher box. That is where the film cans of emulsion were. 

One can was selected and placed into a two cup measuring cup with 120 degree 
hot water. It would cool after the emulsion had warmed. I only wanted to coat 
one plate so didn’t wait long enough for all of it to melt. That was a bad 
decision and I had to clean everything off and start over. 

The goo was too thick and not enough had melted. The lump almost came out 
and I had to hold it back. The glass solidified it. The hot plate wasn’t enough to 
spread it; possibly because I was going too fast and possible because there 
wasn’t enough on the plate to begin with. 

I needed a sprayer for EverClear to act as a sufficient, I think that is the word 
Denise used, to break surface tension and allow emulsion to spread rapidly. 

The pour had been done on dry glass. 

Hot water rinsed off the faulty emulsion followed by some distilled water then 
EverClear. That was my idea, the rinse in EverClear. I decided to melt an entire 
can and discard the remainder or coat another glass from last year not cleaned 
again. 

The idea was that emulsion changes each time it is heated. It must be heated 
one time to get it into all those little bottles. But after that, it is best to coat a 
plate when it is next heated and not to keep reheating it over and over again. 

There are fifteen full pages of hand written notes and I did not write any of my 
observations made this morning of plates that were drying. I wanted to begin 
the first rewrite. 
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EverClear was put into a spray bottle. Hot water replenished that which cooled 
in the measuring cup. The marble slab was washed and the level was checked. 

It looks good just sitting on the bench top as is. A box lid was made ready to 
cover plates for drying in the dark. Even the hot plate was plugged in and 
placed on Low. The glass may be warmed just a little: the room is so cold... 

Well, that was messy. The darker red light was used and my eyes were barely 
able to see anything. I couldn’t wait. The plate was warmed. It was poured over 
the sink and the liquid ran thin and freely. Temp was 100 - 110 degrees. I 
couldn’t see a thing so had to move closer to the light. More fluid was added to 
the plate, it was warmed more and so on. It was put onto the marble. Another 
dry plate was warmed and poured and so on. Two were all I got. Three may 
have been had if no fluid spilled I thought. 

The glass plates had been held on my left hand finger tips when I poured the 
Liquid Light from the canister. Emulsion had totally melted by that time; 120 
degrees had cooled to 105 and was reheated back up to 120 again for a short 
while then water cooled to 110. That was when I made ready and went for it. No 
spray was used. 

Drying 

The first plate was put in the red cardboard box on the left side; the second on 
the right; the box was covered; a black cloth was put over and around the box. 
The light was turned back on. There was a lot to clean up. 

It should be allowed to dry for a couple days or more. 

The hot plate would be good in a drying box. 

A proper drying box is needed. The hot plate could provide the drying heat that 
is needed. Vents and light traps would allow air to flow by convection. 

I wonder how light proof that red box is anyway; it is the one that Chinese art 
supplies came in. It could be put into the oven as a dehumidifier to speed the 
drying of the plates. The pilot light is enough to dry the air. 

Otherwise, I’ll need to open the box to change out the air in it from time to 
time. 

The Xmas ornament box, the large one that is water damaged, could be used as 
a drying cabinet it now occurs to me as I sit in the dining room writing these 
notes. The box is made of dry cardboard, now, and would absorb moisture. A 
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black cloth could be used to cover the front of it. Or a door could be put onto 
it. Shelves are already made in it. 

This water deformed box is now damp again in part as it is being pressed with 
a great stone to hopefully restore its shape. Then, the other side will need to be 
straightened. 

The box has sat in the dining room since the holidays. No one had the heart to 
trash it. 

Later, when Melita saw the box restored, she desired it for her and the family. 
Sure. No problem. That table saw is such a problem. The next day she no 
longer thought it so nice. It’s mine! 

The damp dry plate box air was changed one time this night. 

9am, the box holding the newly poured ‘dry’ plates swelled during the night, 
absorbing moisture and deforming. Good thing I wrapped the box in a dark 
cloth. I opened it and placed one silica gel pack between the two plates. The 
box was bent inwards on the top and bottom. A box without any paint on the 
outside of it would be best to use. The gel will help the drying. Another box 
could be substituted for the damp one... 

Alright, one was found; the plates were transferred and the silica gel also. The 
hot plate warmer was used to heat up the wetter box to help it dry out. A black 
cloth covers the new box in use. 

Shoe boxes or gift boxes made of raw fiber or pulp are useful as drying boxes. 
Two 4x5 plates fit with space for gel packs. Thick fiber or card that is not 
coated work the best. The humidity moves through the cardboard. But even 
coated shoe boxes absorb moisture into the body of the box. Another box 
continues to dry moisture out of the emulsion. 

A heater or fan isn’t even needed. Thick board, not wood, is enough. Card 
board that is plain and not coated would be the best to use. Cardboard may be 
cleaned of dust unlike Homasote which is fuzzy. 

If only a small number of plates will be used, then shoe boxes are fine and all 
that is needed for drying plates in the dark. Have several to use in succession. 
As plates are removed the boxes may be dried and used again. 
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Plate Holder(s) 

Plate holders will also absorb moisture. Sliding ones with fiber based dark 
slides are the worst of all and will ruin a damp plate. The card or slider will 
expand inwards with the moisture and contact the plate. Stuck fast, it will be 
very difficult to remove the ruined plate from the holder. Emulsion coated glass 
must be very dry indeed to use in such holders. 

Other holders called Primo have plastic dark slides in wood frames. They are 
better. I have three in the 4x5 size but one of the slides is cracked. So, 5 plates 
may be used. That is why I am shooting 4x5 glass plates. I have more of that 
size than any other. These Primo holders still have a fiber barrier between the 
glass plates that may swell. 

It may be a good idea to use only one plate in a holder at a time. Especially if 
plates are only one day dry, only put one plate in each holder. 

Four by Five plate holders are scarce here, even with my considerable 
collection. I can’t go on in this size very far unless I get more of them or use 
those fiber dark slide ones. Perhaps larger plastic sheets may be cut down to 
replace damaged slides and fiber ones. That would give me some more plate 
holders to work with. 

Pouring Plates 

That second plate that was poured was not washed. I think it was poured on the 
glass as it was. It stuck so that turned out well. It had sat out since last year, 
but I coated it anyway. 

What I’d like to do today is wash several plates and coat them. I’ll do the same 
thing I did yesterday, only hopefully better this time. Then with four plates I 
could determine the ASA of the emulsion. That speed is supposed to change 
depending on the age of the plate. I don’t like that. It would be different for 
plates not fully dried, but once dry? I think I’ll start with really dry plates. The 
first two are now 24 hours old and have been put into a new box with silica gel. 

Two new plates were washed. They were thin glass from the drying rack so the 
glass was actually very old material that I had recycled. In a small tray with a 
brush, calcium carbonate and EverClear alcohol were used to scrub the top 
sides. Distilled water was used in another tray for a rinse. Glass was held by 
sharp edges then sprayed with EverClear on both sides to flow off remaining 
grit. 
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A third tray held PhotoFlo. Plates were sloshed in there. Glass was stood on 
edge on a folded cotton cloth over the edge of the sink to drain them for a little 
time. Then the glass was put on the end of the drying rack where I could find 
them in the dark. 

Hot water at 120 degrees was put in the large 2 cup measuring cup and a 
plastic film canister was put into it. It floats. It melted after about 20 minutes. 

Some bad work was done and the mess was cleaned up. 

Another can was heated. A large black plastic tray was put on top of the floor 
lamp. It is in front of the red safe light in the window niche. I sprayed the plate 
two times before pouring. I could see the red light reflected brightly on the wet 
surface of the glass. Emulsion spreads wonderfully on the wet glass. I didn’t 
pour enough fast enough. The hot plate was used to warm up the lumpy cold 
emulsion on the glass again and that helped to level it out. Emulsion cools fast 
on glass so you better get it spread quickly. Sighting on eye level really helped 
me see what I was doing. So did a warm hot plate help to level badly poured 
emulsion. The glass plate was put onto the cold marble slab and it got hard and 
didn’t flow anymore. The new plates were put into another shoe box to dry in 
the dark. I had to plan to remember which box was which. 

Two plates out of one canister were had. The can was reheated between pours. 
The spillage was washed away. There was not enough for three plates even if 
nothing was spilled. Much of the emulsion was spilled anyway though. There is 
some variable amount that may be adjusted that will go on a plate that size, 
more on that subject later. To review, pour fast, tilt little, cool. But for sure 
spray with EverClear first! 

3:15 pm the sun is dim again; I wanted to expose those dry plates made 
yesterday today in the bright light. 

Spraying first, pouring fast, and eye level sighting, tilting little: that is the way 
to do it. It was difficult to bend my knees and to keep the plate level, lowering it 
down to the marble slab from a standing position all in the dark. 

One 8x10 sheet would need two entire canisters poured real fast or all at once, 
they could be taped together, in order to hand pour it this way. There are other 
ways to coat glass and more will be done towards learning how later. Right now 
I am fascinated with learning how to hand pour plates. Pouring by hand is fun 
and required if you do not have spreaders that cost a lot. 
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Goals 


I wonder how much light this emulsion will take before it fogs under safe 
lights? This idea is something that I want to try with a wedge test. Could I use 
the overhead orange safe light? I thought it fogged plates last year. More light 
is crucial. Or a larger red safe light with lower wattage, that is, more surface 
area to cover pouring and placing plates onto the marble would help me. 

My main goal in doing all this is to get a production line going using 4x5 glass 
plates. They are to be poured by hand, dried in a box, and the emulsion must 
adhere to the glass. Exposure of the emulsion will be at first to determine the 
iso/asa of fully dried plates and that is very important. Development times and 
chemicals etc is also part of this goal set. Plates are to be scanned and printed 
as 8x10 computer prints. Documentation will be published. Photographs and 
drawings will illustrate the text. 

Once I get those goals documented and working well, I’ll shoot a series of 
plates on a theme and make a show of them. Contact prints would need to be 
made at some point. After all, I did take an egg albumen class. Self made paper 
using Liquid Light would make sense also. 

I’d like to try spreading plates in a row, using the glass wells I have and the 
edge glasses. Several at a time could be done. Quality of emulsion spread on 
glass is the goal. I want to have very high quality plates to shoot with. 

Some other things to try soon are: subbing, waxing the edges, pouring fast and 
free, smooth edges versa sharp edges, diluted emulsion, controlled thickness of 
emulsion, and light levels during pouring. Spraying has found to be required 
since it works so well. 

I think I have something here that is fun, easy, and rewarding to do. Other 
people would enjoy doing it, too. 

Practice with 4x5 plates is good to do. 

Next pour I’ll try a spray of EverClear on the glass to promote flowing of the 
emulsion. More emulsion let onto the glass would be better, but that causes so 
much waste. 

Perhaps the light could be moved over so I could pour over the sink. 
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A large tray would do, as I originally did when I sat in the red wooden chair. I 
cannot find my lab apron anymore. 

Pouring Plates 


One can of cold emulsion was split using a butter knife. Half was put into an 
empty can. Both cans were filled with distilled water. They were set apart from 
the other emulsion cans and left in the sink. I’ll try thinner emulsion next pour. 


The newest box was changed at 9pm; the other one was aired; both were 
looked at under the safe light; the latest ones are runny and lumped in the 
middle. The older ones are smooth and thin. I guess that they get thinner as 
they dry. The new ones have drippy runs. Thinner emulsion may help to pour a 
more even layer. 
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Plate #1 


for 2011. It was made out of Liquid Light as a practice in pouring in the light to 
gain control. I’d been spilling quite a lot of emulsion and I wanted to see what 
was going on when I did it. The result was that the emulsion was spread very 
thickly. 15ml were applied to the glass; that is half of a can used to store the 
emulsion in, 35mm film canisters. Two were done that way; this one was 
already exposed, having been poured in bright light, so I decided to not keep it 
as white emulsion but to try to see if it would clear. What would happen to it if 
it were put into fixative? Half an hour in the fixative totally cleared it of any 
milky white look. That was a valuable lesson to me. 

I asked myself, “I wonder if it would help me to practice pouring plates in the 
light and sacrifice the juice?” No way to tell unless I do it. So, I did. It turned out 
very well. 

Two cans of diluted Liquid Light and one can at full strength were heated and 
used to coat four more plates. They were done in full light and allowed to dry 
sitting out in the light. 

Water temperature was 120 degrees to begin with and reheated one time. 

Plates were cleaned with calc, carbonate and EverClear with a brush, hot tap 
water rinse, a spray or two of EverClear. Then something new was added. Plates 
were wiped with a dry paper towel. They seemed to be coated with some kind 
of gritty film and wiping them off got rid of it. A fresh spray with alcohol hung 
in a clean sheet to dry. 

Plates in the drying boxes had flattened out a lot. Washing plates with hot water 
will not keep them warm long enough to pour. They cool off pretty fast. 

Another method would be needed. If a warm glass is to be used a warm stone 
base should hold the glass, or one could pour the glass while it is on the metal 
warmer itself. I don’t think that will be tried. For now, I’ll use warm emulsion 
that is 100-110 degrees. The canister will be put into a water bath between 
pours. The water may be adjusted hotter or colder. It comes out at 130 when it 
is fully hot. If I did a lot of plates, the spouted nose cleaner pot could be used 
and set in a tray of hot water. 

Temperature had cooled to 113 degrees after the second warm fill up and more 
than 15 min. had elapsed during the warming of the full strength emulsion can. 
The glass plate was sprayed two times with EverClear alcohol. The glass plate 
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was held over a tray; the left hand finger tips and thumb tip held the glass in 
the center area underneath and not on the edges. I took pains not to touch the 
top even once. The right hand flips off the lid to the emulsion can. It is full so it 
must be kept level. A large tray was used under the pour. Fully half the can was 
emptied circularly near the center of the plate. Very little motion filled each 
corner. I was surprised at how fast the emulsion spread and how easily it filled 
each corner. I was standing up, holding the plate at eye level, with the tray on 
top of a floor lamp, all in bright full tungsten light so I could see what the heck 
was going on. Very little tipping was required. All excess was allowed to remain 
upon the plate! Nothing was spilled off of the plate and nothing fell off of its 
own accord. No excess was spilled off back into the bottle or can. Actually a 
little extra was added to fill out the pour. Surface tension held the edges up and 
the plate filled up with a rounded smooth high layer of emulsion. It was 
beautiful. Very carefully and slowly I moved the plate to the cold marble. It was 
slid horizontally onto the stone by using my finger nail front to push the edge 
of the plate off my finger tips. Marble and tray are best if close together and at 
the same level. 

Fully in the light, I could see the emulsion become stiffer even while I held it; it 
didn’t rock as much. I was concerned that my finger tips would create warm 
spots so I moved it as soon as I could. 

The entire process was repeated with a new glass plate already newly cleaned. It 
went perfectly. There was not any spillage. The entire full can was used up. Not 
any was spilled. Only 6 drops fell the first time the plate was moved to the 
marble, but none the second time. The can was empty. The plates are full. 

These are the two best pours I ever did. They are so perfect that I am very 
pleased indeed. This is all I could hope for from this test: success. The marble 
is flat enough that no drifting occurred. Plates were rotated anyway, using a 
brush handle but were stiff already. Emulsion went all the way to the smoothed 
edges of the thicker glass that is contemporary. You can’t beat that. 

How thick is it when it is dry? I’ll have to measure it after it dries. Sharp edges 
may be different. These had been sanded. 


Could EverClear be used to dilute emulsion? This question is active in my 
current investigations; everclear is used in emulsion to make it spread easier; 
lower temperatures may be used with it since high temperatures cause 
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emulsion to run off the plates but low temperatures hinder spreading of it. 

Could less emulsion be poured and spread more to make a thinner layer? 
Why bother? Somewhat less could be spread a little more I suppose. 

Can I do it in the dark? That is the real question! If I can; when I do, I’ll have 
perfect negatives to use. 

The two light struck plates were let dry in the open. I tried to dry them faster in 
the off oven but soon returned them to the darkroom where it was colder and I 
didn’t have to worry about them running in the heat. 

One old thin glass plate was edge sanded; none of the old plates have smooth 
edges; they were all cut out of large sheets that were poured with some kind of 
machine long ago. Older stories told of men hand pouring long before such 
machines were invented. That is what I aim to do. The glass was submerged in 
warm water in a bucket and using a 3M black pad all the sharp edges were 
sanded smooth. The edges were not polished; the roughest pad was used and 
none of the smoother ones. Top edge, bottom edge, corners, and sides of 
corners are all sanded underwater. 

The brown PhotoFlo bottle was contaminated with brown sludgy stuff. So, the 
contents were discarded, the bottle was washed out with very hot water and the 
PhotoFlo was replenished. One half a capful of the chemical and distilled water 
to fill was used. 

Diluted emulsion was heated and poured onto two plates that had been cleaned 
earlier as before and wiped. The emulsion didn’t want to stick to the glass that 
had been sprayed with EverClear. More emulsion had to be poured out onto the 
glass until fully half of the can was on it; that forced the liquid out into every 
corner and filled the plate as before, only with more dilute substance. It pulled 
back into itself like something alive. Thin emulsion left holes in areas and was 
not smoothly distributed. The second plate didn’t have quite as much to fill all 
but one corner. Even so, they are drying on the marble and look great like the 
other ones. 

Do not dilute emulsion half and half. Perhaps only one spray of EverClear would 
be sufficient to spray and that may help adhesion some. And if you do dilute 
only use 25% water. 

Pouring a little less of full strength emulsion and spreading it more, relying on 
EverClear seems the best method. 
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A thick emulsion layer is recommended by Winkler in his article anyway. 

How did I ever sub with Liquid Light anyway? I must have poured most of it off, 
let it dry, then fixed it clear. Then I coated it again? I’ll have to try it again 
because that photo is the best of all of them. These new thick plates may be 
just as good without subbing. 

Diluted emulsion finally did pour full and flat so it could be an option to use. 
The two plates will dry thinner - they have to. I’ll measure them using a 
Micrometer to prove it. The diluted plates were left on the marble to dry 
because of the increased risk of flow due to the greater water content. 

The remaining half canister of cold emulsion and water was drained and put 
into the empty measuring cup for another pour. This can of emulsion may be 
diluted less or it could be used for one plate as is full strength. 

Diluted emulsion had to be used at half a can to fill the plate. It didn’t spread 
out thinner. 

Diluting emulsion did not work. Entries to it may be deleted. It is only 
needed to say not to try it again. 

Both plates poured today, the diluted emulsion ones, were found to be solid. 
They had sat on the cold marble slab. The uneven one, made using the thicker 
glass plate, was placed into a box and put on top of the hot plate. The box 
would catch any spills; the heat would melt the emulsion. It had not had time to 
dry as yet, but it was stiff from the cold. The heater was set to warm and that is 
too hot to touch directly. The emulsion melted, you could see it do so; it 
became shinier and began to flow. The device is not level. Emulsion moved; it 
became more uneven and thinner as some ran off an edge here and there. I 
tried to level it as best as I could then returned it to the cold stone. Now it got 
hard again and much thinner than it was with less emulsion on it. The plate is 
the thicker glass. That isn’t something to be done again, but it worked to thin 
out the layer and to smooth it off. It’d be better to pour more warm emulsion if 
it is dilute to fill out the area. I didn’t have enough. 

I’d just like to duplicate fat plates using full strength emulsion. Now that I 
have more Liquid Light I intend to do just that. 

One spray with EverClear may be enough. Two or three may be too much and a 
cause of emulsion retreating into itself and not sticking to the glass better. 
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The following were done today: spraying glass with EverClear before pouring, 
pouring in the light so I could see clearly, made diluted emulsion at 50% with 
distilled water, sanded smooth thin glass edges, duplicated a successful pour, 
poured diluted emulsion, used a paper towel and photo flow in cleaning glass, 
and I made very comprehensive notes! 

Since work has gone so well on 4x5 plates I had a look at my 5x7 plate holders. 
They are all of the type with metal film sleeves in them. Some may be removed 
and I did remove one only to see the underside of the other one. They are 
clearly not convertible. 

So, I went online and bought a Primo 5x7 plate holder with plastic dark slides 
straightaway! The seller has two and many 5x7 glass negatives, but I have 
enough. My goal is to move up to ULF anyway. And I want to use book form 
plateholders not double dark sliding types. 

The next size up that I have some holders for is whole plate. I have some with 
fiber slides and one or more with plastic, but those load from the top. But I 
have some. Now I know I can pour increasing larger plates gradually and test 
them with real cameras and lenses. 

Could pinhole cameras be made for plate holders that do not fit into any other 
cameras? Sure. 

6 Vi x 8 Yz may be too large to pour by hand, but I’ll have a go at it. The holders 
are pretty rough but can be made to work with some work put into them. The 
fiber slides could be replaced I suppose. They would have to be flattened 
anyway. It’d be great to be able to pour plates that large. At that size I may as 
well use a book form plate holder camera. 

I found correspondence with Dinese about the well and coating large plates. I 
really must do this work using her well some day. 

Even so, I’m curious about pouring LF and ULF plates. Medium format plates 
may attract students. 

If I coat at 95 - 100 degrees it may make a difference with diluted emulsion. 

See page one. My method works as is. Tweek it as you go along. It might 
actually be that temperature anyway by the time it gets onto the glass. 

I wonder how little could be done in washing and still get emulsion to stick. Do 
you really need four washing solutions? 
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Photographs and drawings are needed for the next round of editing. 


The better diluted emulsion plate went bad. A large circular area appeared after 
it dried. Was it lack of adhesion? Both diluted emulsion plates are worthless. 
Actually the thinner of the two was better if only I hadn’t reheated it to try and 
dry it faster. 

Full strength plates remain the best. 

Now, I’d like to pour a new plate full strength to dry in the third empty box. It’ll 
be scrubbed with Calc. Carb. and alcohol, rinsed in hot tap water, wiped with a 
paper towel and put into PhotoFlo and dried. The pour will be 95 to 100 
degrees. Half a can will be used all at once. One spray of EverClear and it will all 
be done close to the cooling marble slab. The red lamp will be moved closer to 
the marble. That plate will be a pleasure to expose eventually. 

The other three diluted emulsion plates will be washed off. Enough said about 
diluting emulsion. 

Two sprays of EverClear are way too much. Full strength emulsion pulls away 
from the edges, too. Barely use any at all next time. It was a good pour even so. 
One area is weak, all the other plates have been washed, and the light sensitive 
one is in a box drying. 

Important things to work on are: 

The temperature of the emulsion prior to pouring; 
the amount of spray, if any at all is used; 
the amount of the pour under half a can or up to half; 
how much if any is removed from a poured plate; 

making a leveling stone that is warm so lumpy uneven pours can flatten out on 
it; 

making a drying cabinet; 

putting dry plates away into boxes wrapped in paper; 
subbing using Liquid Light. 

I’ll need to get some small pieces of marble to hold 4x5 and other sized plates 
on. A piece may be warmed a little to prolong pouring. A heated base stone 
would keep the glass warm. The emulsion could be pushed around then while it 
sits on the stone. I’d need a bent glass rod. 
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The work of correction, converting and further restoring the Christmas 
ornament chest has begun. It is drying at present this afternoon having been 
taped and glued a great deal. I intend to use it as a drying case for wet 
emulsion on sheets of glass. The cardboard will absorb moisture from 
evaporation and dissipate it through the walls. However, the container is large 
enough to add ventilation, light baffles, air filter and heat source. At present I 
only need a door; that is all I’m to attempt. 

The drying was done; then, I added a piece to the top of the box to make a light 
trap for the door there. The top sags down and the side of the box type lid door 
bulges up?! This’ll take care of it. Corners by the hinges need covers, too. I 
don’t want to use a cover over it. I may though. 

A posting was made to the blog forum, New Light Farmer. That is because I can 
write for it but couldn’t for my web. So, I made a copy of the posting, that was 
not easy to do, you have to select and drag. The ‘copy’ command on this 
Entertainment PC isn’t available. It is running XP. 

Next time, I’ll write first and paste or drag into the blog secondly, (never-mind, 
it works now.) One small photo was posted that shows the shelves of the drying 
cabinet with the door opened. 

I think that a summary posted there should be sufficient. I can write a more 
extensive set of articles elsewhere later. It satisfies me for now. These files 
could be it. 
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Plate #2 


This plate was not exposed properly. I’d left the lens open and pulled the dark 
slide out. When I went to trip the shutter, I found it to be open. I closed it and 
went on to expose the other plate in the holder. This one would be developed 
to be black to go with the white one. 

It was developed with D76 developer for as long as it took to go black. It was 
not developed rapidly; it proceeded in degrees; one part resisted development; 
that was the area of the pour, it must have been thicker than the rest of the 
plate. So, I reasoned that area would be one that could be seen through and I 
would stop development, clearing the remaining white in order to do so. After it 
had dried, I was astonished to find this image on the plate. And the most 
remarkable thing was the sincronicity of the light spot aligning with the lamp. 
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Plate #3 

Light was read with the incident meter; it was 320-1 block pointed at the sun. 
Exposure of my house was shot with the sun at my back. The dial was turned so 
that the red pointer was used because the high slide was inserted in the top of 
the light meter; minus 2 was set on 80-1 block; the exposure was 1 /8th of a 
second at f8. 

The day is overcast; no bright sun tempts me out to photograph, but that is 
what I’m about to do. The Bender Camera, Sekonic Meter, #1&2 plate holder 
were used. I dropped the holder onto the concrete. The #2 slide holder came 
off. 

A small package of D-76 was mixed in a bucket outside at 125 degrees in 24 
ounces of water, stirred, and then 8 more ounces of distilled water were added. 
It had to be cooled with ice. The D-76 was put into another container in the 
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same blue bucket that had ice in the cold tap water. Fixer in a brown plastic 
bottle was also in there. 



Plate #4 

I turned down the sidewalk to my left, looking up East End Avenue; I was across 
the street from my house; light was 160+1 block or 40 +1; exposure was set at 
l/8th of a second at f5.6. 

ASA 1 Yz or 1.5 had been selected; why I selected that speed from I don’t know; 
that is just what I decided to use off the top of my head. The Sekonic light 
meter only goes down to 6 ASA and I had to change settings two more full 
stops. I used the foot candle numbers and the pointer to move the dial. 

Plate holders were carried outside in a shoe box. Plate holder must be inserted 
into the Bender way far to engage the light trap. It is difficult to engage the 
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light trap. It is then difficult to grab the slide pull handle in there. The slide was 
removed, the shot taken, then reinserted black side out. The wire lock was put 
over the handle. 

I don’t know how long to develop the plates; I will not presoak the plates. 
Developer and fixer will both be at 68 degrees. I’ll use my wrist watch to time 
developing and fixing with. No stop bath will be used. Developer is diluted half 
and half or 1:1. Some notes were attempted while in the dark. At 12 minutes to 
3 pm development in D-76 was begun. At 3 minutes one corner went darker. 
Agitation was one time every thirty seconds. At 10 minutes three quarters of 
the image had begun to develop. The #2 plate was put into a tray of PhotoFlow 
at 5 after 3. After 20 min. there is image all over the plate, but there are lots of 
whites and not much detail; there is some dark gray. At a quarter after three it 
went into the fixer and the second plate went into the developer. An image 
came up much faster on the second plate. The first plate was fixed for 15 
minutes. Wash was in cold tap water adjusted a little warmer. The second plate 
looked done after only 15 minutes not 25 like number one. 20 min. develop #2 
anyway. Fix splash 30 sec, toss, then into fixer. 15 min wash then a dip in 
PhotoFlo. There is a small amount of frilling on plate one. The second plate was 
washed less, only 10 minutes. 

The lights went back on. The dark slide was ruined. 

Offhand I’d say to expose a little more light. Take it down one more stop. 160, 
80, 40, to 20 or asa 6,3,1.5,.75. 

Presoaking worked well. I’ll do that again. Stronger developer may help, too. It 
could be tried full strength...But I’d rather see what more light will do and 
presoaking for 12 minutes could be tried. After that perhaps a stronger 
developer could be used instead of diluted developer. 

Then do it all over again using Dektol! 
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Plate #5 


Sun light was straight across from the door by that time or mid afternoon. The 
two shots were taken at 90 degrees to the light or up and down the sidewalk. I 
stood in front of my steps. #5 was fll(a)lsec and #6 was fll/8(a)lsec. 

This is the part of the notes where I finally figure out how to set the light meter. 
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Plate #6 


#6 light was between 80 and 160; #5 was closer to 160. The high slide was 
used so the red pointer was between 10 and 20. ASA .75 was used. 


6 3 1.5 0.75 

80/160 40/80 20/40 10/20 


Both plates were soaked in PhotoFlo for 7min and 5min and during 
development they came apart so don’t do that anymore. The emulsions were 
thin. Other times of fixing and washing were reduced to end the process. The 
emulsion was flapping around. 



Plates looked fogged. I thought that is what I saw. More fixing didn’t improve 
them. I got images but they are faint. The amount of light I had added didn’t do 
anything much to help darken the plates. 

The white thick plate that was poured in the light for a practice was put into 
fixer for thirty minutes and it cleared completely; it is as clear as glass without 
any fogging. 

I don’t understand. 

All of the plates were very uneven pours. Thinner layers that are more even 
should be possible with the devices Denise sold me. I’ll know more by the time 
all the remaining emulsion has been used. Don’t use PhotoFlo for a while. Try 
to pour on dry plates and change the temperature. 95 degrees to 100 degrees 
is recommended. I had water at 110 degrees when I took the emulsion canister 
out of it. Even with all the problems, the images will scan. 

If light is at 160 foot candles this is how the blocks read: 

20 ASA 40 

3/4 1 11/4 1 1/2 


Exposure would be at 1 second @ f 16/11 right in-between them. 

The reverse side of the plates had to be cleaned off. Clorox cleanup bleach was 
used on a paper towel. I wiped toward the edges from the center. Emulsion and 
finger prints came off and the glass became clear and shiny. 

Old notes: 

Dektol is recommended at 1:2 or 1:3. Usually 1:2 is used for 2 min. at 68 
degrees as a standard. ISO or ASA was Yz or 0.5 not 1 or 1 Yz. Exposures must 
be greatly increased to get darker darks or a higher D-Max. 

Now that I’ve gone through the entire process of making plates, shooting them, 
and developing them, I can name the skills used: 

• Equipment preparation - namely selection of a tripod, shoe box, examination 
of plate holders, correct insertion of plate holders far enough to engage the 
light trap lock. 

• Light meter- instruction book, high slide, calculating, 6, 3, 1 Yz, M and 1 Yz, 1 
]4, 1 and S A use the foot candle numbers 160, 80, 40, 20, and 10. 
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• Shutter adjustment- maximum aperture, speeds, timed setting or ‘T’ to open 
the shutter, or better yet, there is a lever on the top of the shutter that opens 
the shutter without using ‘T’, cocking the shutter, cable release, aperture 
setting. 

• Camera use- focus at infinity, adjusting tilts for near objects to focus, dark 
cloth clamps or Velcro strips must be used, the cloth sags on my head and got 
in my eyes. 

• Exposure Meter- Light level, lock setting or getting the needle to stay, 
incident or reflected, the black Lumagrid disk with the holes in it is used for 
reflected light, red scale, black scale, high slide, angle to the sun, aim at the 
camera from the subject, gray, darks, lights, dark subjects need more light, 
light subjects less to be white, calculating Yz. 

• Developing- D-76 versa Dektol, film developer versa paper developer. See 
email from Stanford University, 

• Scanning- set up the new scanner, using the bigger PC not the one 
downstairs. 

There are a lot of different pieces of equipment to use, skills to have, 
techniques to master in making glass dry plate photography. It took me a long 
time to become familiar with a light meter. This year is the first time it became 
easy to calculate what 0.5 ASA is. Now I have it. A drying box is ready; that was 
a lot of easy work, sort of like making a paper Mache model. The next really big 
thing is to learn to coat plates using the coating wells already sold to me. For 
now, I will experiment hand pouring plates to see how good I can get at it. A 
warm leveling plate is needed. A small piece of marble is required. The plate 
can be set on it: the marble can be warmed on the hot plate. 

There is one part of the first image, #1 of this year, which is real good. It is a 
section of sky and roof; it is black on the negative; the emulsion is thin there. If 
lots more light were exposed and if emulsion was thinner then D76 would 
work. 

Two prints were made. One is a crop out of #4, and one is a merged #3. The 
scanner downstairs has a narrow light in the lid and 4x5 plates have to be 
scanned in pieces and stitched together afterwards. Unfortunately, #3 is out of 
focus. I was being threatened by a baby strolling obnoxious neighbor while I 
was setting up the shot on the sidewalk in front of my house. 
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It took me a week to get two pictures, and one is out of focus. The others 
would not scan. They are too light. But, the entire procedure was gone through, 
and that is valuable in and of itself. 

I went to Construction Junction, a used building material warehouse, and 
bought some tiles to keep glass warm during pouring. They are just a little 
larger than a 4x5 plate and made of metal but coated with ceramic. Warm glass 
lets emulsion spread out or so I hoped; I really didn’t know for sure yet. And I 
got a beaker in milliliters. 

It is overcast and rainy. A photo would have taken fifteen seconds. I couldn’t 
focus on the distance and keep the houses across the street in fomus. Poor 
depth of field. The third floor window was my stage. The trees would have 
moved and obscured everything behind them. It’ll have to wait for better 
weather. 

I wanted to use the newly poured plate; that is the plate I tried to duplicate how 
I poured the clear one. 

One area of the first picture came out good. If emulsion were spread thin D76 
with enough exposure would work. 

Thick emulsion didn’t do so well with D76. Some emulsion came off. Was it 
because EverClear had been used to spray the plate with during pouring? Was 
the area too thin? 

How should plates be scanned? Emulsion side up gives normal viewing. After an 
experiment, emulsion down seemed to yield greater contrast and detail; less 
glass was scanned through. 

I still have to photograph the negatives on the light table and write up all these 
notes... 
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Thursday March 10, 2011 

The scanner gave me better images this morning. I was able to scan the first 
glass plate of my house - both half’s! The plate is very light. That negative is 
my most important shot. It has the darkest negative portion of all four plates 
made this year so far. 

D76 will work as a developer if - 

You expose correctly. 

2. The emulsion is thin. 

I need to focus myself on variables involved in pouring plates by hand: Cold 
glass, dry glass, half a can of emulsion, the temperature of emulsion, 95-100, 
100-105, 105-110, how to move glass onto the cold marble, use of warm glass 
held on a stone or on a tile, warm leveling stone, pouring off some emulsion, 
and fix only to see the emulsion distribution pattern. 

If a coated plate is fixed and not developed first, you can see the thicknesses as 
it clears. The thick plate was not coated evenly even though it looked like it had 
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been. It fixed swirly. A leveling stone that is warm may help to distribute gelatin 
more evenly over the glass after it has been poured. 

The plate that had been coated in the light, thus sacrificing the emulsion, was 
not subjected to development. It was allowed to remain white. That is the 
condition it was in when immersed into fixer. It took fully a half hour to clear 
completely. It did so unevenly. A sequence of photographs would reveal ever 
thickening layers of emulsion. The thickest part was where the pour occurred. 
The marble cooling stone does not appear to be quite level either. 

Photographs of this sort are valuable scientific evidence of conditions which 
affect a pour and how level a stone is. It’s valuable to me. 

If the plate and stone were warm, how much better would the results be? 

Wow, the first plate, the one of my house, printed! Neat. The scanner can pull 
an image out of a plate that is all but invisible. 

It is only fair/fare to report my skills as a view camera user are in error. The 
shot of my house, #3, the normal view being the walk on the right side, was 
taken from across the street. It was not an infinity focus setting and exposure 
compensation was not applied to the longer focal length of the bellows. Longer 
bellows means less light means longer exposure times are required. That is a 
reason the plate is so light. The lens has an opener on the top of it; there is no 
need to use the ‘T’ setting. An incident light reading was used and this subject 
is darker than medium gray; more light would be required to expose it so it 
may be seen. More exposure was required. The area under the porch in the 
negative is very white; on the positive print that same portion is very dark. A 
reflected light reading would have alerted me to that need. 

ASA or ISO was thought to be 1.5 and is more likely to be 0.5 instead. Light was 
read to be 320-1 block; exposure was l/8th second @ f8. I actually reduced 
exposure two blocks: 6, _, _, 3, 2 Yz, 2, 1 Yz, I’d used 2 Yz. The rest of it was: 

1 Yz, 1 14 , 1, 3 A, or F8@ 14 sec. Include bellows correction and a dark subject 
then exposure could have been as much as f8@2seconds? 

Since exposures were so far underexposed, I have no idea how a properly 
exposed Liquid Light emulsion would appear developed in D76. It would be 
worth trying again. Development could be in full strength undiluted developer. 

It may shorten development time. 
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Will emulsion come off during a long development if the glass was sprayed 
before pouring? What about if the plate were dry before a pour? If a plate were 
pre wet in PhotoFlo or in distilled water would emulsion come off before or by 
or in the wash? These are some questions to answer. All my experiments yield 
data as well as questions. 

Extended secondary fixing of plate #6 was tried to clear what I thought was fog, 
or milky emulsion, or unexposed silver that had not dried yet. The long 
development time may have caused it. Longer fixing softened what silver there 
was by reducing it. The plate poured in the light cleared completely without any 
fog, without any development. If it had been developed it would have been 
black. Then you couldn’t see any fog. 

If you have a test plate ready to develop and part is soaked in photoflow, part in 
distilled water and part not soaked at all, what will happen? One third could be 
dipped into one liquid, the center left intact, the other third into the other 
liquid. Which develops fastest? Does any emulsion come off? Corners could be 
dipped so each area has corners. Use three plates if you are able to pour three 
that are alike. How long does it take to loosen the emulsion? 

This next part is good. I had said that if a reflected light reading had been 
taken I would have been alerted to the need for more exposure for the dark 
area under the porch in shot #3. That would have happened if a reading had 
been taken away from the house but from closer than the camera position. 

Exposure had been taken from across the street by Incident readings taken 
standing on the front steps, pointing the Sekonic light meter at the camera. 
Another reading had been taken using the Lumigrid, the black disk with holes 
in it, pointing at the gray steps from up close. Neutral readings like those would 
render the darks, well, dark. And they did. The Lumisphere and the high slide 
were used for the incident reading and the Lumigrid alone for the reflected 
reading. Another was taken using the flat white disk, the Lumidisk; I didn’t 
know how to take a proper reflected light reading and had to use all three 
devices in order to find out. The weather had been overcast and rainy, but at 
the time the rain had stopped. Incident read 40 foot candles, Lumidisk read 
close to the gray steps with the light at my back read 160-1 block. The 
Lumigrid from the same position read 40 on the edge of the first higher block. 
Basically the same reading was had, using a neutral gray subject, with the 
Lumigrid. Reflected light reading instructions in the manual did not show the 
disk used. The high slide was not used with the grid as per instructions. When a 
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high slide was used with the flat white disk, the reading was 10; neither 
readings with the flat disk were any good. Both readings with the Sphere and 
the black Grid were alike. So and ASA of 0.5 would have been 2 seconds at f5.6 
Open that up some or add more time for a close focus and the darks under the 
porch. Two stops more made exposure 8 sec @ f 5.6. The table of contents 
directed me to the proper use of the Lumidisk. It is used to measure artificial 
light contrast ratios on a subject as in main light and fill light. It was never 
intended to be used for reflected light. Hoo Ha! 



Oops. I tried to use those settings but forgot to close the shutter. The plate was 
developed anyway in straight D76. It took 6 min. for anything to happen. After 
13 min. it was overall dark with one lighter area left. It was put into the fixer. I’ll 
leave it for 30 minutes. If development had continued it would have gone black 
and too dense to see through. I planned on using the ruined plate as a teaching 
aid that showed blackened silver. It would be good to teach with; one part will 
be able to be seen through better than the rest of it. The development was 
uneven because of the pour. It was too bad because that plate was a good pour 
which was thick and flat. No presoak was used. That technique has yet to be 
explored more. 45 minutes in liquids should show how emulsion sticks. I 
wanted to get rid of that D76 anyway. It showed that full strength D76 didn’t 
improve development time by much. 25 min was used on the first one. This 
plate is #2 if you count the white undeveloped plate that is now fixed and clear. 
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There is an image on the black plate! The house is clearly seen all across the 
plate. The image is on the emulsion so you look through the glass to see it 
properly orientated. Therefore you put it glass side down emulsion side up on 
the scanner. Emulsion side down is backwards but makes a little better 
contrast; then the image could be flipped if you know where the tool is located. 
There is an image?!? 
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Washing had been half an hour. Total time was one hour and one quarter or 75 
minutes in liquids. The emulsion was only beginning to loosen in two tiny 
places along the edge and on one corner. It stuck. That was good pre-cleaning. 

This photography method amazes me. How can I do so many things wrong and 
yet get images? I’m saved. The processes are most generously forgiving of 
blundering novices like me. What an education I’m getting, and what an 
education this series of experiments could give others. 

Prints were made that are 8x10 using the PC and digital printer. Negative scans 
were sorted in a file. A posting was made on my blog; photo one was uploaded 
at full size; it really comes back huge! 

The #6 emulsion is drying. I can’t scan it until it is dry. But I did put it on the 
light table and used the Canon 5D camera. If I only knew how to dodge in the 
PC I could save it to be pretty good. I’ll print is someday. 

The can of emulsion used for #5 had been light struck while pouring the test 
done in the light. It was used for the #6 black plate but it worked anyway. 

Photographs need to be inserted into this document. 


The black plate #2 was scanned yesterday; 
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numbers 3-6 were photographed on the light table, then they were edited. 
Postings were made on the APUG forum in Plate Cameras and in Emulsion 
Making. I searched ‘The Light Farm’ for how to pour or pull and printed all 
references. Information was difficult to find. One page has broken links to 
images and the images do not show. I had to go into the ‘Map’ directory to find 
a page there that included them. Why there are two different pages of the same 
thing I don’t know. I saved the good page on my PC and printed it out. How 
could that be fixed? (in April that page was seen to work; Denise did it. 

Heated plates and proper temperatures are a key to flat emulsion. I need to 
experiment with the hot plate that I have. Spray is for froth bubbles and not for 
pouring onto. It is also for under the rubber mat glass sits on so glass won’t 
move. 

What temperature is the hot plate when it is set on low? May !4 settings be 
used? Is the dial variable? What is the temperature of the lowest setting? 
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I need to build that leveling table shown in The Light Farm that I already bought 
hardware for. I need to experiment with leveling the marble slab using water on 
a plate. Most importantly, I need to try to control the temperature of melting 
emulsion and to use plates warm and at room temperature (that proved earlier 
not to work, hence the spot that didn’t develop on the black plate). A plate is to 
be set on top of a warm flat stone and then is to be poured on. 

I found it - Chris Patton’s Sea Water formula is better displayed viewing it from 
the “other” directory. It is the next directory in ‘map’. If I found my copy of The 
Light Farm perhaps I could fix the address. 

The hot plate was experimented with. Water was put into the stainless steel 
developing can and then set on the warmer set on low. In 25 minutes the 
temperature was over 140 degrees. I turned it lower, about one third the way to 
off. The lid was hot also. Temperature was between 155 and 160 as shown on 
the candy thermometer. Then, all 5 of the new tiles were put on top of the 
heater with the can on them. Nickels were put between each plate. It was still 
too hot. The burner is one temperature at all settings. Low to off is 158 
degrees. Plates lowered it to 130 but may have risen even higher. The lowest 
plates were hotter. A small fan could have been added if I had one. A stainless 
steel dish was added for a larger air space. Temperature lowered to 120 
degrees; it worked, some. The darkroom thermometer read higher, 124 
degrees instead of 115. I went shopping for a yogurt maker or a tea warmer but 
could not find any. It was just too hot to be of any use to me. Even using a 
spiral reel for 120 film it was too hot. 

Water temperature is easier to adjust. The darkroom thermometer is put into 
the hose held vertically and the temp is adjusted. Water in the measuring cup 
warms emulsion in 35mm plastic canisters floating in it. If the water is let run 
the temperature will stay where it is put as long as the two have maximized 
first. The cold gets colder and the hot gets hotter but only so far. 

I am aiming to learn to make dry plates ready to expose. Glass is cleaned; 

Liquid Light emulsion is poured onto glass then dried. During the last week and 
a half, plates were exposed, developed, scanned, edited, printed, and posted on 
the web. My main concern is how to clean and pour plates. 

All information about cleaning and pouring on the Light Farm web site was 
printed out. There are different ways to do it. I was working from a U-Tube 
video made showing wet plates being made. Liquid light is different. I did it that 
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way anyway. A little tea pot was used and I got that nose cleaning pot like the 
one in the video. 

Now I am ready to try some new methods. The main one is to let a plate sit on a 
warm flat surface while it is being poured. Another is to use a puddle pusher, a 
glass rod, or a finger to push emulsion around to cover the plate. I don’t have 
the spreader glass rod. It’ll be a pleasure to use the new finished drying cabinet 
made from the Christmas ornament box. I’ll work hard at controlling the 
temperature of the emulsion to have it between 95 and 100 degrees. That is a 
lot cooler than what I had been using. The heat alone may be responsible for 
uneven spreading. Glass cleaning will include EverClear and a wipe with paper 
towel. No spray will be used on the glass prior to pouring. I want the glass to be 
dry. The puddle pusher will be tried by hand and my finger will be used. 



The marble slab was slid off the level work table 5 or 6 inches like a diving 
board. The hot plate was set on a shoe box to raise it closer than the wooden 
folding chair it was on. An air space was between the heater and the marble 
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bottom. Only a short time was needed to heat the marble. Water put on a tile 
didn’t move so it was level. 

Four canisters of cold emulsion remain and eight glass plates are in the drying 
rack left over from last year’s work; that is good. It takes half a can to cover a 
plate. A small rubber mat was used to wash plates on to keep them from 
moving around. That worked well; plates were washed using EverClear on both 
sides, paper towel was used to wipe them off with; care was taken to keep the 
top side correctly orientated in the drying rack. Glass was returned to the 
drying rack, up side to the marked end of the wood, the right side in the dark. 

The heater was started. After the marble was warm it was set to low. Later, it 
had to be turned off since it became too hot. Then the heater was lowered off 
the shoe box. The chair tips backwards by the way so be careful not to touch 
the back of the seat. Water for the melt started at 115 and cooled to 100 then I 
began to work in the dark. 

The first two plates were poured while they sat on the warm marble. Emulsion 
was spread with my finger; I had to contact the glass. The next one had the 
pusher tried; it scraped most of the emulsion off the glass; I didn’t like to use 
the puddle pusher because I couldn’t feel what was going on. A paper towel 
was used to wipe emulsion off the stone; it had to be removed so that the plate 
could be pushed past it over to the cold end. Plates were let sit warm for about 
one minute because I was so impatient; it could have been longer but nothing 
was timed and I was in a hurry. A bubble was noticed on plate 5 so it was 
sprayed with EverClear; that made the emulsion pull away from the edges. That 
one will be easy to identify. Don’t do that again. It was sat longer to evaporate 
the alcohol. Plates 3-8 were poured hand held on my finger tips after warming 
the glass a little bit. As long as the glass wasn’t too hot it would not spill off. A 
lot did spill off the second and third plates. 

Fully poured plates were set on the warm end of the marble to spread out for a 
little while. They were pushed to the cool end using my finger nails. Only four 
plates were allowed on the cool end. Two by two they were transferred to the 
drying cabinet. The top shelf was skipped; two were put on each shelf; the 
cabinet was on the floor on my right. The red lamp was on the left; I was able to 
see emulsion being poured on the glass. Only a small movement was required 
to move the plate to the marble. The over head amber light had been on. 

The box was covered with a black cloth; it was tucked in all around. 
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The best method is to take the chill off the plate and only tip the plate very 
slightly. The hotter the plate and emulsion are the faster it flows and the more 
of it spills. Cooler is better. A warm stone is better than very warm. Some may 
run off and the plate still goes flat all over while it is on the warm stone. The 
earliest ones were very thin and still flat and fully covered. They should be 
interesting. Less emulsion ran off the last ones to be done. Everything was 
cooler by then and I was better at it. The heater had been turned off. Water had 
been 100 when I started and no water ran to keep it warm. Each can sat out 
before the second pour so they had to be cooler as I went along. Warm glass 
and the warm marble heated the emulsion so cooling was never a problem as it 
was with the big spot on the black plate. That was a cool plate and where 
emulsion first hit the glass is where the spot is. Class and marble being too 
warm may have been a problem which caused emulsion to flow off the glass. I 
know I had to wipe up a good bit of it. 

Some plates, the early ones, have less emulsion then the last ones, especially 
the second, which was scraped off with the puddle pusher. They were allowed 
to spread on the warm marble. All the plates appeared to be fully coated and 
flat. They look great. Plates were stored left to right and top to bottom. It is the 
same area as two 8x10s. It was easy work after I got my technique. 

Emulsion spilled, it was pushed off, and back on, but the emulsion spread out. 
They stayed completely flat and covered. Because of this evidence I know a half 
can is not really needed to cover a 4x5 plate. That much is needed initially to 
cover with but much may be removed after the entire surface has been covered. 

Denise's puddle pusher and spreader will be the best method. I scraped plate 2 
and then pushed some emulsion back onto the glass. It still looked flat and 
fully covered. Half was wiped off the marble. 

The tiles were not used to hold glass with; glass was staying warm enough as it 
was. 

Tape and plug up putty are needed. What is needed was printed out. 

I didn’t deliberately spill off emulsion, but it happened anyway. Thickness 
variation will be interesting to observe in this batch of plates. 

Next time I’ll try spilling some off on purpose then letting the plate sit on the 
warm stone to spread out and flatten emulsion. Plates could sit longer, perhaps 
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the time could be controlled, and perhaps the temperature could be measured 
and stabilized somehow. 

An old box of 4x5 plates was opened. It had already been gotten into. Six glass 
plates, all not developed, were together; a pile of cardboard was on top; there 
was room in the box for more material. Some plates were back to back, others 
were the other way. One pair of plates had card stock bent edge pieces. In 
another box there was black paper and the box had two lids. This box had only 
the inner plain lid and no papers. 

I washed the emulsion off the plates with Clorox Cleanup Bleach. Rubber gloves 
were worn. Rinse was under warm water. They were put into the drying rack 
and sprayed all over with EverClear. The emulsion sides all face the mark on the 
rack. More plates will be needed from Master Hardware. Upon inspecting the six 
plates I found that they had dried clear, without any water spots at all on any of 
them; that was unusual. There was some slight residue; it should wipe off with 
paper towel and more EverClear. All of the edges are sharp; they should be 
sanded for safety, but I won’t and will need to be extra careful. 

Side pieces go around two 4x5 plates when applying emulsion with a spreader. 
The plates stack on long sides to make an area that is 8x5 inches; two pieces 
go on top and bottom, each are 5 inches long; two sides are 12 inches long; all 
pieces are 2 inches wide. All that sits on a rubber pad cut larger and it sits on 
an acrylic sheet that is also larger and ]4 inch thick. I wonder if the Hardware 
guy has Acrylic sheets he would cut to size. 

Other old boxes of plates are on the third floor. I’m thinking about where and 
how to store all of the plates I’ve collected and those that I have made. There 
are old plates, new plates, sensitive ones vs. those that have been developed, 
thin glass, thick glass, mine, theirs, good ones and bad ones. Three plates were 
removed from those upstairs; they were cell biology images of a leaf up close 
and I don’t know what. I’ll keep the people collections, but not biology ones. Of 
mine, the out of focus STOP sign image and the much reduced one were taken. 
The other two images taken that day have some merit so I’ll keep them. They 
are from four plates developed with D76. The cleared emulsion and the totally 
black one are kept. The wedge test was taken because bracketing should be 
done with every new batch. I should repeat them with more accurate data. 

Seven plates were had to clean emulsion off of. Five were thin and two thick 
glass. That made eleven thin and two thick new plates to coat. So now there are 
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fourteen blank plates, eight coated ones, six saved developed plates, and a 
collection of old images of unknown number. 

I need to box plates that are unexposed and ready to use. I need to purchase 
new glass and side pieces; black paper, boxes, card sheets, edge pieces etc are 
all needed. I have an old wooden box made for thin glass plates; it was bought 
as a pattern to make new boxes like it only for thick glass plates. The weather 
is rainy and dark; there are twenty foot candles of reflected light outside; that is 
why I have written so much. 

Emulsion was washed off with Clorox Cleanup Bleach. Glass was placed 
emulsion up in a 4x6 black plastic tray and covered with the cleaner. A 1 14 inch 
brush with synthetic fibers was used to scrub with. Emulsion loosened and all 
was off in a minute or two. Hot water rinsed them. Rubber gloves and glasses 
were worn, eye protection over the glasses would be a good idea, and the fan 
was on. The plates were sprayed with EverClear while they drained in the 
wooden rack. 

One additional plate was found in my little cardboard box; it is the plate shot 
last winter from the back third floor window that has the damaged emulsion. It 
was scanned and printed so it could be cleaned off; the emulsion had come off 
the damaged part. 

Shot 1 of 8 plates. 

Shot from the back porch, the first plate was exposed for 60 seconds, at f5.6; 
reflected light was 40-1 block foot candles, the ISO was 0.5 exactly. 

The drying cabinet felt humid. The plate looked flat, it had pulled away from 
the edge some; it was in the cabinet on the top left; and it was the one I’d used 
my finger on to spread the emulsion while it sat on the warming stone. 

Old leftover Dektol 1:3 in a brown bottle was used. After 15 minutes there was 
no change to the emulsion. It was dumped out; it obviously had gone bad. The 
plate was left in the dark, in the air, under trays to keep it dark and I went out. 

Fresh Dektol was mixed at 90 degrees and it took a few minutes of stirring to 
dissolve it; it was easy to see when that happened. One cup of it was mixed 
with two cups of cold tap water, or a 1:2 dilution, three cups in all. The new 
Dektol darkened the emulsion in 30 seconds. It was left in two minutes. The 
image is very overexposed at 0.5 ISO. It was fixed in Kodak fixer properly, I 
failed to note how long, up to 30 minutes had been my practice. It was washed 
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properly, too. The plate is two days dry; it was made Monday morning and 
today is Wednesday evening. There is an image but no D-Min. It is all D-Max. 
Old Dektol is to be discarded. How old? Four to six months. USE FRESH DEKTOL, 
NEVER ONE YEAR OLD. 



Plate #7 

Shot 2 of 8 

The next plate was loaded into the Primo plate holder; this one was scraped 
with the glass puddle pusher as it sat on the warm stone. Less light was 
required. Conditions remained gray. The first one was f5.6 @ 60 sec. ISO 0.5, 
40-1 FC; this one was shot at f5.6 @ 15 sec. ISO 3 14 , 20 FC. The light was less 
at 20 and I timed 15 seconds. Development was in the same juice since there 
was so much of it; a full two minutes was used just in case. It darkened right 
away like the other one. 
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Development included a stop bath. It had fixer in it. It was used for 30 seconds, 
then the plate was transferred to another tray of fixer with much more in it. 
Fixing took 20 minutes. I could see it happen; a cloud became smaller and 
smaller and the image was clear outside the cloud. Lights are seen. It is still 
overexposed but is much better. It was washed - both were - in running water 
that was 68 degrees F. The backs of the glass were cleaned with Clorox 
Cleanup Bleach on a paper towel, just a little bit of the liquid is enough, 
carefully so as not to get it on the front edge. The front was sprayed with 
EverClear. (This last step was eliminated later). Both plates sit on the wooden 
drying rack. 

Much work needs to be done, but, IT WORKS; I am getting images that are 
improving; I’m happy. 

Dektol cold be diluted to 1:3 in order to slow development some. I used 2 
minutes. Less or more are possible, diluted or more concentrated is also 
possible. 

Work on ISO. Try ISO 6 next time. 

The first plate is very much thicker than the second plate. Both are too dark. 

Use less developing time perhaps? 

Shot #2 was scanned late in the night. Swirls ruined it, and it is out of focus. 
The emulsion was thin and the stone had been hot, the plate sat too long and 
silver migrated to the surface I guess. It looked like an oil slick. There weren’t 
any swirls on the first one, #1, but both are too dark anyway. The camera IS 
shaky, but I had it in focus, as best as I could anyway. Wipe them off and try 
again tomorrow. 

The ISO marked earlier is only a supposed one. It refers to what I thought it 
was. Since images are too dark it obviously is too low. What ISO really is needs 
yet to be determined. 

I went off to read the Chris Patton article again. How long emulsion reheats 
could be timed and the temperature could be monitored somehow. If I am 
eventually able to control those variables I’ll be able to preselect ISO levels for 
plates. That is if the thickness of emulsion will also come under control as well. 

An old note under an image exposed last year said Dektol was 1:3 at one 
minute at 68 degrees. I’ll try that. End of page 45. 
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Shot 3 of 8 

2 sec by hand or did it come out at 3, I tried to do 2 on the T setting @ f5.6, 

40 + 1 foot candles, the meter was on 6 ISO, not below it. The light meter will 
click below 6 and it is difficult to know exactly if it is on or below the number. 
Now what I do is to turn the dial all the way to the bottom and then move it up 
one click and that is 6 for me. 

The plate stayed white during development; I never exposed it. It must have 
gotten turned around somehow. It was trashed as a result; it actually turned 
gray in the fixer and then dissolved. 

Shot 4 of 8 

Light was 160-1 block. Bracketing was for one second each, six times. F5.6, ISO 
was on 6. Developer used Vz cup of Dektol to one cup of water or 1:2. An image 
formed; exposure was confirmed; I had the plate holder in the camera the 
correct way this time. Development time was 1 min 15 seconds to get it out. A 
stop bath of fixer was sloshed in for 30 seconds. Fix was over 10 minutes to 
clear the foggy white cloud and wash was 10 minutes. Instructions are for very 
short times. The notes say at this point, “f6 at developed 1 ]4 is about right.” 

I’m not sure what that means any longer. It could mean ISO 6 exposed on the 
recommended setting and then developed for 1 ]4 minutes is about right. That 
could be it. 

I don’t know if it will develop at 1 developer and three parts water or not. I’m 
reluctant to try it at this point. I’ll try to remove the plate sooner to keep time 
the same or to one second. This dilution has to be 1:2 - yea, I could add half a 
cup. 

Bracketed exposures could be in half second increments, not one second each, 
starting at ISO 6. 

Shot 5 of 8 was trashed somehow 
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Plate #8 

Images in a field camera are reversed left to right and top to bottom. Both are 
backwards. 

Exposure was one second, three times. Reflected light was 160 FC; the light 
meter was set on 6, one click up from the maximum; the reading given was 1 
sec @ f5.6 The light meter must be read by moving the seconds to the aperture 
number. ISOs are 2 and 2. Move the dial according to seconds and 5.6 then 
look at the blocks to see what is what. 

40 3 sec 2 sec 80 1 sec 160 

1 /2 2 2 /2 3 4 5 6 


Developer is 1:3, temp is 68. One part developer and three parts water or Vi cup 
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developer and 1 Vi cups of water were used. Development was 60 sec or one 
minute. I took the plate out 1 sec before a minuet was up and put it into a small 
amount of fresh fixer for a 30 second slosh. Then it was moved over into a 
larger quantity of fixer. The stop fixer was dumped out. The emulsion took 15 
min to even see any clearing happen, and then it was allowed 30 min total time 
to clear. The plate was washed 15 minutes. 

The first two plates were put into fixer again for another 15 minutes because 
they were only in it for that long. They may have been fogged by concentrated 
developer. 

Always use Dektol at l:3Time in it may vary One minute is used now 

Fixing a fat white emulsion that was not developed took 30 minutes. You could 
see the white go away. This last plate, held very close to the light, showed a 
cloud growing smaller. It took 30 minutes even though it may not be as thick. 

Plates could be measured. A micrometer could be used. Emulsion would be 
removed from a portion to read the thickness of glass alone. The a part with 
emulsion would be measured. 

Five plates are ruined, one may be useable. I didn’t spray the last plate with 
EverClear. No Photoflo was used ever this time in the darkroom. 

I wish I could get blacks and whites on the negative instead of an overall gray. 

Heat raises ISO but eventually fogs. That could be the problem. See the article, 
“Chris Patton’s Seawater Dry Plate Emulsion,” on The Light Farm in the ‘other’ 
folder. It reads, “Each time you reheat the emulsion the speed of the emulsion 
will go up until eventually it will fog and be no useful. The longer you have the 
emulsion at any temperature, the higher the speed, including the prepared 
plates.” Mine are old, another full bottle in the frig is old, nothing may be good. 

But - D-76 gave blacks. I haven’t gotten as good anywhere as yet. 

Wet, clean, developed, fixed and washed, but still wet emulsion may look 
differently after it dries. 

According to my latest test, for what I have, more exposure won’t help. Less 
exposure and more development is indicated. Therefore, I shall use ISO10 and 
development of 1 14 - 1 Yi minutes. Whites on the neg. still are gray so ISO of 
10 will be used. 
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insert new scan to be made here BTW NOT ALL PHOTOS CAME FROM THE 
NUMBERED CORRECTLY FILE FOLDER SO FAR 


Plate #9 

Shot 7 of 8 

Yz sec @ f5.6 FC= 160 ISO:10 Dektol 1:3 @ 2 min 



Plate #10 

Shot 8 of 8 

Light intensity increased to the upper edge of the 160 block. 

Vz sec @ f5.6 FC=160 ISO:10 Dektol 1:3 (g) 3 M min or 3 

min and 45 sec. 



Up to 4 min is allowed, according to package directions; I wanted to keep time 
below the maximum to avoid fogging. 

Both exposures for shots 7&8 used the same setting. The second one, #8, 
outside was lighter ever so slightly more - good. It got a wee bit more light. 

#7 had 2 min development 
#8 had 3 min 45 sec development 

Both had 30 sec Stop in new Fixer, just a little bit but sloshed continuously. 

Both had lots of fixer for 30 minutes. 

Both had wash of 15 minutes. 

Plates were held by edge and shook one way to force off water. It worked great. 

Backs were cleaned, using Clorox Cleanup Bleach and a paper towel, so nothing 
could be seen after a final polish with a clean dry towel. 
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Plate #10 positive 

It takes a while for emulsions to dry completely. Hours are needed. 

BTW - When I cleaned the ruined plates, black emulsion came off in one sheet. 
The sheet was tough. White or grayish unfixed emulsion dissolved. Gum 
bichromate uses free emulsion off glass. 

These plates are all very flat and uniform. They all stick to the glass. No frilling 
occurred. No lumps remain from uneven pouring. The heated stone allowed 
emulsion to spread nicely. 

I accidentally scraped #7 with my fingernail, while it was in the fixer or wash, 
and some emulsion flapped up. 

One glass was dropped while being cleaned and it broke in the sink. I was 
holding it up in my hand. Rubber gloves got slippery in that bleach. Leave glass 
in the tray. 

The idea I had about increasing developing time worked. The idea I had about 
reducing exposure worked. ISO was moved from 6 two clicks to 10. Faster film 
gets less light. Plates 9&10 were exposed identically on the camera, using ISO 
10 on the light meter, but more sun was out for #10; the foot candles rose from 
the middle of the block of 160 to the higher edge. So, #10 got a little more 
light. Developer instructions indicate times up to 4 minutes. So, I increased 
developing from 2 minutes for plate 7 to 3 3 A minutes for plate 10. Plate 10 has 
darker darks and retains the lights and that is what I wanted. 

Emulsion that has aged has higher ISO. Emulsion that was heated has higher 
ISO; both conditions occurred for these trials. 

Lower exposures were the only portions of the wedge tests to have images with 
some lights. Most were the same gray all over. 

The silver was all getting exposed. Less exposure in the camera meant some 
parts of the image would stay light, the emulsion would stay white in the 
developer tray. 

Unexposed silver emulsion doesn’t turn black in developer. Unexposed 
emulsion becomes clear in fixer, if it is allowed to stay in it long enough. My fat 
undeveloped plate took 30 minutes to clear all over. 
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Looking at grossly overexposed and overdeveloped emulsion, I could see how 
black it could become. I’d used 1:2 for 2 + minutes. Exposures were much 
longer than for ISO:6, six was the start and they just got darker. Six was the 
only one barely acceptable. 

Less light was required. 

So, in addition to a shorter exposure, Dektol was diluted and time in it was 
extended to become manageable. 

Now I have 3 plates. All the others were cleaned, one was broken. 

The Bender camera is difficult to keep focused, parts move. Focus is not 
assured. Wedges are needed. Clamps on the rail have play in them even when 
tight. 

Depth of field is shallow at f5.6. Sun was out and shining at 160 foot candles; 
at ISO:10 f5.6 is half a second. F22 is 8 seconds; fl6 is 4 seconds. Vibrations 
may or may not be a problem in the house. It is worth a try to get more focus 
out of that camera and lens. Too bad I’m out of plates. 


Formazo 

One more bottle of emulsion is in the frig. It is a year old or more. It has always 
been there. Will it also be ISO 10? We’ll see. 

I got uniformly flat smooth plates. A lot were done at the same time, 8, and 
they all dried in one box. I was able to use the darkroom while they dried. ISO 
was figured out on the light meter for Incident and for Reflected light. ISO was 
figured out for the emulsions based on age, heat, developer type, concentration 
of developer, or dilution, and for time. Exposure and development times were 
variable. Dilution, temperature, agitation and fixing were constant. 

Development time is between M and 4 minutes. Temperature is always 68 
degrees F. Dilution is best at 1:3. If 1:2 is used, plates get overdeveloped and 
fog. At 1:3 it only takes 30 seconds for a plate to darken. Exposure must be 
little enough so that some areas stay white. 

A white tray for developer allows you to see emulsion get darker and darker. A 
red tray for stop bath is easily seen in the darkroom under the amber safe light. 
A black tray for fixer lets you watch white unexposed emulsion get clear and 
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transparent. If a small tray is held under a wet plate held in the other hand by 
the edges only, the plate may be inspected close to the safe light and clearing 
may be seen progressing from one quick inspection to the next. 

My eyes became much more useful after half an hour in the dark, much longer 
was even better. I could see everything in the room, using only the amber 
overhead safe light. 

Crud fell on plates when flat on the table. That is as I was inspecting them and 
writing notes. Keep them vertical to dry. Don’t touch the plate except by the 
edges. I used a tissue. White gloves would be the thing. 

Emulsion, while it is drying, shrinks in concentric circles. The dry edge becomes 
larger. A hump in the center gradually becomes flatter and smaller. Crud can be 
removed with a tissue even if not shrunk away. 

D-76 is so slow that it is not fun. 

BRACKET It is best to use up one plate with a progressive exposure test than 
it is to shoot four plates trying to find out the correct ISO. Three quarters of a 
minute to four minutes are the recommended times to develop in. If you draw a 
table divided into 14 min time increments, which I cannot do with this program, 
between 2 !4 and 2 % is the center; % min is the minimum, and 4 min is the 
maximum. There are a lot of time segments to use and each is long enough to 
deal with, each one is 15 seconds long. Developing can either push or pull 
exposure. The zone system is possible to use with homemade glass plate 
emulsions. The ideal ISO is to be right in the middle. In that way pushing and 
pulling development may occur. 

It’d be tricky to expose more and develop less and keep lights open. I was able 
to get a nice range of developed values on the negative by exposing less and 
developing more. 

The thick Liquid Light emulsion may have a lot to do with it. This emulsion on 
paper may be much thinner and more susceptible to the action of chemicals. 

All the liquid Light emulsion has now been used. 

My bottle of Formazo emulsion has been moved from the refrigerator to the 
darkroom. Tomorrow I’ll melt it and put it into little film canisters. I’ll coat 
some plates, too, as many as I can. 

No hardeners were purchased; the instructions talk a lot about hardeners. 
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I want Liquid Light again; I need more fixer. 

The 10th plate is a little lumpy. That may be because the marble cooled; 
emulsion was cooler than for earlier plates. The water wasn’t adjusted as I went 
along. 

Developed emulsion must dry as does freshly poured unexposed emulsion. It 
was put into a box. Less dust and stuff can fall on it while it is drying. I used the 
wooden plate box. Modern glass is thicker than the slots so I stood up plates 
against the sides. They were put in there to dry. 

Care is to be taken in setting ISO on the light meter. The setting clicks below 6, 
so, be sure it is on 6 and not below it. 

A post was made on my New Light Farmer blog. A Canon 5D photograph, 
showing my 3 plates of praise as I call them, were told about. Details may help 
others so I included them. 

A fish tank heater was tested and found to be too cool for my darkroom uses. 

A bucket of water at 120 degrees F has the bottle of Formazo emulsion in it. It 
was put in at 11:36am. Temperature drops rapidly in the bucket. More hot 
water is added. Water cools in the pipes, so it must be run a while to become 
hot again. I’m keeping the temperature up by frequent refills. 

Each 35mm film canister holds 30 + ml of water. The Formazo bottle is half a 
liter or 500ml. After 15 min the temp in the bottle was 100 and a lump 
remained of the emulsion. I had the light off. The water was brought back up to 
120 degrees F at 11:54. Soon I began to fill cans. The label came off the back of 
the bottle. Bucket temperature stayed close to 120, dropping only 4 degrees. 

15 Yz canisters were filled. They were put into a puddle pusher box and then 
into the drying cabinet because it is dark in there. I’m not sure the lids keep out 
all light since they are gray and not black. I finished at 12:12. 

A large volume of water like that bucket full keeps its temperature a long time. 

Four plates were recycled from the last 8; emulsion had been removed with 
bleach; I wiped them with EverClear and a paper towel. Will that be a good 
enough cleaning? 

Two full canisters and the half full one were warmed in a Pyrex measuring cup 
at 100 degrees F starting at 12:37. The water was warmed a little more to 105 
degrees at 12:40. I’ll just let it cool as the marble warms up. The hot plate is on 
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high and on the shoe box. The marble just became warm to the touch so I 
lowered the heat to low and left it where it was up close to the stove. 

Light gray plastic lids may transmit through them and expose emulsion inside 
so it may be best to keep them in the dark box. 

Water temp 102 @ 12:45 

Water is 100 and some spills a little off the plate and out of the can 
2 min on leveling warm stone 

I was all done at quarter after one, actually 1:12; clean up was begun at that 
time. Two plates were cooling on the stone. I got six of them covered; two 
additional plated had to be wiped with EverClear and paper towels in the dark. 
The rubber mat was where I was pouring so it was easy to do. The red light was 
on and the overhead amber but both weren’t really needed. 

100 degrees is too warm; emulsion spills at that temperature. 

The glass plate warm up was only for as long as it took me to get a can out of 
the cup behind me in the sink. 

It was too much bother to return a can to the cup between pours. If the cup 
were on the same table and it was possible to keep the water warm there it 
could be done. A full half can spreads all by itself while less needs more 
tipping. 

The marble wasn’t allowed to get as warm as the first time. I didn’t want swirls. 
That one was cooked too hot and the emulsion was thin. Warm to my hand was 
fine. The back of the plate is cold; it remained cold for the last plate; it did not 
warm up as it had when I did 8 plates. Heat had spread to the back by the end. 

I had to put a few papers under the marble cold end to level it better. The last 
batch cleared in fixer towards one corner consistently. That may change now. 

It is 1:30 now and I’m all cleaned up. 

The top shelf was used, the box was covered with the black cloth, and film cans 
are in a box on the bottom inside the drying cabinet. 

6 plates looked flat and smooth and fully covered. I can’t wait to try them. 
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hand pouring 

was seen by me and here copied; at first it helped me get started: 

http://www.apug.org/forums/forum205/40802-making-photographic-plate- 

hand.html 

2. The hand technique as illustrated was used not only by amateurs for coating 
gelatin emulsions, but also in dry plate factories until the availability of coating 
machines. An 1884 account of the operation at the Cramer Dry Plate Works in 
St. Louis was described as "eight busy men, with pitchers of emulsion on one 
side, a pile of glass on the other and in front of them, a peculiar leveling stand." 


* Philadelphia Photographer, Jan 1884, p 11 
by Photo Engineer 



I have larger photographs; these are the thumbnails that linked to the larger 
versions. 

I also have a nose pot just like that one shown but I have yet to try the method. 
http://www.youtu be.com/watch?v=i4qORyh9pBE 

http://www.apug.org/forums/forum205/54824-adhesion-glass-plates-2.html 

It is my experience that emulsion slips off the glass far more easily if a 
hardener has been added. For frill-free coatings: forgo hardeners, use Everclear 
as the only surfactant, and have very smooth edges on your plates. Clean the 
glass well and end with a rinse of half Everclear, half distilled water - all very 
simple with a minimum of toxic chemicals, time and expense 

DW Ross 
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That first batch of emulsion had been Liquid Light. I kept the papers; they are in 
a notebook after the Winkler article. 

This batch of emulsion is Formazo Liquid Emulsion. The bottle did not start 
soft or medium but 1-3 grades. How does that work? Formazo has been in the 
refrigerator since last year. All those instructions are confusing. I’ll need to mix 
some stop bath. Do I even have any? Yes, 28% Acetic Acid. 

Some Kodak Fixer remains. Another fixer I have - not ready - has hardener in it. 
Directions say to use hardener, (remember what DW said). A new fixer may be 
enough. I don’t have Formazo hardeners so the Rapid fix will do for now. None 
was used last time first batch. 

There are a lot of things to try. Emulsion may be thinned; it may be applied in 
layers; sprayed; brushed; it may be scraped on. 

I like to hand pour. 

I didn’t try dumping any off the plate after it had been coated. Sometimes some 
fell off or seeped off while on the warming and cooling stone. The last plate had 
some seep off but not much. A catch tray should be used and spills recycled. 
When emulsion is 100* degrees it goes over the edge of the can when pouring 
and runs off the bottom of the can. I suppose the tea pot nose pot would work 
better at that temperature. 

A tin type photo was bought at Le Mix; it is of a girl; it is 5x7; someday I’d like 
to make some of my own. Mr. McCaffery was on the corner and I spoke with 
him. He said his wife had had a tintype. Maybe it is of her, Helen. 

Another post was made to the blog. It shows the plate warmer. I told how I 
prewar glass, pour, let sit for 2 min. on the warmer, then push the plate to the 
cold end. 

All of the Formazo plated dried with shiny edges and flat gray inside areas; the 
edge it 3/8 this of an inch wide. That if substantial. I don’t think it is supposed 
to happen. 

I want to try thinner pours, dumping off a good bit of it back into the can. The 
Liquid Light did not behave that way. It may be that I will need to use the 
applicators soon. 

This method is really primitive; it only uses simple things: 35mm film cans, hot 
and cold water, a hose in the sink, a measuring cup, trays, shoe boxes, a larger 
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cardboard shelf box, thermometer, safe light, slab of marble, hot plate, drying 
rack, spray bottle, wrist watch with a secondhand sweep, paper towels, glass 
sanding blocks, a small tray that is 4x6 inches. Things are simple till I get to 
the end then I use a PC and that is complicated. 

All plates have a 1/4” flat border and a thinner clear one. It is Formazo 
Emulsion applied at 100* to a warm plate and let sit on the warm stone for 2 
minutes. I’ve never seen this effect before. There are 6 plates. The inner portion 
looks like the former Liquid Light plates did, shiny and white. All are alike; they 
have dried 2 days now. I don’t like it. Try a cooler pour temperature and less 
time on the warming stone; make it barely warm to the touch not actually 
warm. 
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Plate #11 

#1.) 160 Foot Candles Yz sec @ f5.6 x 3 times. The garage is actually on the left 
and small pine trees are on the right side; focus was on the white in the center, 
swing was used for the near garage focus, tilt was for the fence, the wooden 
stakes; indicated exposure was ISO 12 f8_5.6 in the center for Yz sec. Meter was 
set on 12. Yz 1 and 1 Yz sec so shots are 12, 6, and 3. 

It cleared (I could mean developed here) in 5 min in Kodak fixer. Developer was 
1:2 14 all temps 68 agitation 1 x in 15 sec; fixed 10 + min washed, acetic acid 
stop bath 30 sec. ISO is best lower, below the lowest one. 

I reset the light meter to be on 6, one click up from the maximum; it had been 
12, two clicks up to 6 then up to 12. So, 12 was one click more even. This is 
lower. The exposure needs more light. 

Washed 18 min frilled an edge. 
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Plate #12 

#2.) 1 sec at f5.6 160 Foot Candles developed 4 min? It cleared in 3 min but at 
5 min was way too light, - clear 04. More exposure is needed; acetic acid 
stop bath fix was 8 min. 
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Plate #13 

#3.) “T” setting was for 3 sec by hand @ f5.6 FC was between 160/320 center, 
but it got dim. Light varied. Developed 3 Vi min fixed cleared in 3 min fixed 
total 5 min. The same stop bath was used. 

I shook the plates off. This is enough to get drops off them. It is a good reason 
to sand the sharp edges off so you don’t get cut. Wash temp became 62 and 
was warmed some during the third plate. Other trays most likely cooled. 

I think it should clear longer. The plates start to look fogged after they sit 
drying for a while. I should shoot another and fix 20-30 min frill or no frill. Half 
of the first one the bracketed one was pout into fixer again. I could see the 
plate in the black tray after it washed. It should not be visible if all the white 
emulsion has completely cleared. 
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Developer was mixed at 1:2 Yz to lower development times to 2 ]4 min from 3 Yz 
to 4. 

The portion in the fixer is foggier, not more clear. This emulsion isn’t behaving 
as Liquid Light did. 

Perhaps wet emulsion looks foggy, I don’t know. 

It could be fogged from heat or age. It was taken out at 30+ min fixing and 
should be enough as per LL. 

Constant agitation in the wash water eliminated the light fog. What? 

It was very similar to fixing LL. The additional fixing took some yellow out of 
that portion fixed more but it still looks foggy in the light?! 

The last plate #3 has little or no detail in the lightest areas. More exposure 
could be used or more concentrated developer. Try 3 A ISO and 1:2 for 2 Yz min. 
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Plate #14 

#4.) Fresh Dektol was mixed at 1:2. fresher fixer mostly and ISO was set on 6, 
one click up from the maximum. 

f 5.6 @ 15 sec ISO 6 FC 80 set on 10 

15 sec (a) f 5.6 80 -> 10 6-> 3/4 ISO 50 sec development in 1:2 

Development went very fast, too fast. Acetic Acid @ 6 oz / gallon, stop bath 
was 30 sec long. 

Two areas were white; they grew dark and were gone in 10 min. They are the 
closest areas in the photograph, two corners. That white went away; the rest of 
the plate then became less black. Overall, this is the blackest plate. It did 
definitely gradually grow less black; more of the top details grew brighter. The 
plate became black in the blue tray. Funny, all white in corners grew dark. 
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Fix was 30 min just in case and to keep it like the Liquid Light ones. No fog was 
apparent at 20 minuets. 

The drying box was open a little, the last plate may be light struck some. 

No fog at all is visible on the wet fixed plate after 30 minuets, it fixed a full 30 
minuets. 

It went into the wash at 2 after. 

Were the unexposed plates totally dry? I’ll know better tomorrow. One plate 
remains. 

I only saw the fog as they dried. ? I’m watching this last one very closely and I 
haven’t seen it yet. It has washed 10 minuets already. 

The last one looks alright. The others I’ll look at when they are totally dry. Total 
wash was 20 minuets. 

The backs were cleaned with clean up bleach and paper towels. 

I’m too tired to coat more plates today. Notes need to be typed anyway, 
end of page 66 in the hand written notes. 

At 8:30 PM I looked again at the unexposed plate. Now the center is flat and the 
quarter inch edge is shiny. The center is flat and gray, the edge is white and 
shiny. It is the reverse of what I saw earlier; or I reversed what I thought... 

It must not be dry. What will it look like tomorrow? This is weird. I’ll need a 
heater. 

The three plates done first look foggy dry. The last one isn’t dry in the center 
and looks good in there. The edges look like the other ones, only darker, 
because it is black all over and they are light. 

Additional fixing on the bracketed plate was done. More fix on plate #1 did 
nothing to clear it. That means it is fogged. It is old. It may have been too hot. 
it may have warmed on the stone too long. Only by using some fresh emulsion 
will I be able to judge it. 

Why did old Liquid Light clear completely? Does developing fog emulsion? Yes. 
Only if I sacrifice a plate will I know. The last plate #4 was developed much less 
time. The others were developed three to four minuets and number four was 
only developed fifty seconds. That is less than a minuet and it looks more clear 
than the other ones. 
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The edges are not black. Last year the edges were all darker than inside. When I 
saw the plates this morning, I assumed that is what would happen. But it did 
not happen. The images are even all across the plates. 

I wanted to get more detail into the dark areas of the picture. One the negative 
those are the light areas. The four small pine trees are clear on one and less so 
on two. Perhaps three went too far, but those trees have detail. 

A less concentrated developer would have held back the black. 1:3 may have 
been what to use instead of 1:2 which had been used. 

If a plate that remains unexposed to the light is developed for over four 
minuets, it may fog. Half could be treated that way as I did to the number one 
bracketed plate when I fixed it again. It was laid in the developer part way, 
resting on the outer rim and against a rib under the surface of the liquid. Then 
both half's could be fixed and you’d see the fogged half, yes? Is it worth it to 
try? 

Would the other half fix clear as glass like the Liquid Light one? Or would it still 
be fogged because it was old? Perhaps. 

Just look at #4 from today. It looks pretty good. 30 min of fixing was done to it. 

Two plates remain; both have 1/4 inch shiny borders and flat gray insides. They 
have not changed with more drying. 
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Plate #15 


Shot #5 is the first one today; it is taken from the front window at 11:40am and 
some sun remains on the houses. Foot Candles are 160, ISO is on 6, one click 
up, +2 exposure moves the pointer from 160 -> 80 -> 40 and 6 ->3 ->1 1/2 
ISO. F 5.6 @ 4 seconds was shot using the wrist watch second hand sweep. 

Dektol was mixed at 1:3 dilution; 1/2 cup of Dektol and 11/2 cups of tap 
water. Stop bath is acetic acid. Fixer is the last of the Kodak Fixer. Agitation is 
one time every thirty seconds after fifteen seconds of continuous agitation 
upon insertion. Development was one minuet twenty five seconds, stop was 
forty seconds. Fix cleared whites in seven minuets and after ten minuets the 
image looked spectacular! I wondered how long to fix. The directions were 
wanted. It was fixed twenty minuets total. 

Directions say to fix on a hard surface only one to five minuets. 








I suppose it depends on how thick the emulsion is. Fixing could continue for a 
little longer time beyond when the milky white may no longer be seen. 

Directions say to wash five minuets; I washed it ten minuets. 

Development could be extended (end of 69) into the center of the range so to 
do so you must reduce exposure some. I wanted to see if I could extend the 
development time by reducing exposure for time the remaining plate. 
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Plate #16 


#6.) Foot Candles were 160 on the low edge. So, -2 then up on 40 not on the 
edge. 4 sec @ f5.6 were indicated. I shot 3 1/2 seconds at f5.6 or an ISO of 2. 

Development was less aggressive and was therefore extended to 2 min 30 
seconds. Stop bath was 40 seconds. Fix cleared whites in 10 minuets this time. 
More of it. Fix total time was 20 minuets and wash time was 10 to keep the two 
plates the same. 

The first photo has a tree in the center of the picture. The second photo has 
two trees, one on each side. 

The reverse sides were cleaned using clorox cleanup bleach. The two plates 
were brought upstairs and sit on the plate rick to dry. 
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Three minuets could be considered the maximum development time. Fog 
occurs after so long. I don’t know exactly when. 
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For the first picture I raised the ISO from 3/4, which was too dark, to 1 1/2 and 
the developer was changed from 1:2.5 to 1:3 so I’d have more control over time 
in it. 

From a distance, the negatives look like the first ISO of 1 1/2 is the better of 
them; the second is ISO 2. There is more detail in the lightest areas, more 
contrast, less overall gray or fog. 

Could developer be diluted more? 

A bottle, pint, of Liquid Light was ordered from www.rockaloid.com It was $76 
something. 

11:15 pm One plate was poured. The other one couldn’t because emulsion 
hadn’t melted and a lump fell out. The good one sat on a barely warm stone for 
only 30 seconds; I counted. Water was 95-100 Carefully monitored but not for 
long enough. The good one cooled while I cleaned up. Some is left in the can, 
not half: the can is way back outside the box on the left side. The plate is on 
the second shelf from the top in the center. 

I want to see if it gets a border; I hope not. Cooler temperatures and less time 
on the warming stone may prevent the drastic edge shrinkage. 

A question about FOG I posted on Large Format in Darkroom hopefully will 
answer some questions. ( it got lots of views but no one answered) 

Concerning The Light Farm, I want to post pictures there and write an article on 
what I’ve been doing. There is a lot to share. 
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What is my vision? 

Get Plates Clean enough for emulsion to stick to them, without the addition of 
hardeners, yet. 

Hand Pour Emulsions Hold glass on the finger tips and pour emulsion with the 
other hand. Make even coatings without thickness variations. Coat from edge to 
edge without pull backs. 

Dry Plates Simply Use a box with shelves, no heater, fan, or filter. 

Find the ISO Control variables. Learn how to use a light meter and to read what 
ISO is being used. Develop consistently, controlling time, concentration, 
agitation, and temperature ( at least at first). Avoid fog. Clear unexposed 
emulsion. Shake drops off. Avoid photoflow as it is an unnecessary variable. 
Develop within 3/4 minuet and 4 minuets, 3 mostly. I think plates fog at 3-4 
minuets. Try for the center of the time range or 1 3/4 - 2 minuets. 

Make really good negatives. Duplicate results. Varify results. Make a bracket 
test first. 

Make really good records. Take notes, transcribe notes, rewrite notes, 
illustrate, publish and advertise. 

Use the zone system. Be able to use the zone system with glass plate 
negatives. More exposure and less developing or less exposure and more 
developing are options to choose from. Find the center and use it. 

CLEAN. POUR. DRY, and Determine the ISO 

My main idea is to use the simplest things and the fewest things to make 
excellent negatives that are 4x5 

Negatives will then be scanned and printed out with a computer outfit in 8x10 
size. 

The emulsion on the plate poured late last night is all shiny. The edges are 
more difficult to see shine but they do. The center area is mounded up higher. 

It has a 3/8 inch border, a wide margin is thinner all around the edges. 

I want to be able to dry plates faster. 

I want to pour plates much thinner; that may help it be more even. 

Over three weeks of work have been done on plate photography. 
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• APUG: my postings were viewed a lot but only one post was in response. 

• LF: same thing here. 

• The Light Farm is active and I plan on contributing there. It is the main site for 
me now. 

• My blog has comments off and I don’t want to deal with junk posts. 

• More emulsions were found for sale on line; more instructions were printed; 
The Light Farm is better. 

• One Formazo plate is drying now in day two. It was a rather heavy cool pour 
and it could be thicker; I want to see if I can eliminate the picture frame effect. 
Good development but some fog has occurred. 

• More Liquid Light was purchased. 

• Lots of notes here need to be typed. 

• A faster dryer is desired. 

• Perfect Liquid Light plates were made; see P. 53. 

• Excellent ISO, development, and exposures were made with both emulsions. 

• Formazo plates are defective, see P. 57, because a border is made. 

• I learned to use the light meter well. 

• A drying box and a heating and cooling plate were made. 

• My web site hasn’t been updated because no one emails me from it. 

• Fog is a problem, I think, currently. 

• D76 was used some with interesting results. 

• One unexposed plate was cleared as clear as glass. 

• (now we are past the dividing page in the notebook) 

An article was written for The Light Farm and photos were sent. It was 
composed in MSWord07. It was copied and pasted into an email. Photos were 
sent one by one. 

The plate is now shiny on the edges about 3/8 inch in and flat inside that. I 
guess that this Formazo emulsion is too thick and should be made to be 
thinner. 
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The larger scanner is being used; it seems to be much slower than the one 
downstairs. New settings improved performance. 

Two more plates were poured. Water was at 110 degrees F and it cooled to 100; 
that temperature was lowered some more, but I didn’t give it time to cool the 
emulsion in the little can. The plate warmer stone was barely warm. 

Emulsion poured on the first plate didn’t want to move, then it spilled off the 
plate. I had to rub the glass with a finger to spread it. Much was spilled off both 
ends. It then sat on the warmer to smooth out. It has a dot. Closer inspection 
during pouring is needed. I may try to pour a second coat on it after it is dry. 

The second plate was poured thick; it flowed and a little leaked off. More was 
added. I didn’t let it sit on the warmer part but pushed it past to cool. It looks 
like Liquid Light. It is thin, that is the problem, the emulsion is thinner from the 
bottle than the previous one was. 

Both glass were cleaned with Everclear and paper towels. 

What might work is the nose pot. It could be sat in a tray of water at 97 
degrees; more volume and a steeper angle would distribute emulsion better; it 
may be poured off and back into the pot for a thinner layer. It is worth a try. 

A large volume will fill the glass; it can then be poured back into the pot. 

Cooler is all I can do with thinner emulsion and try to pour thin. 

Thick will pull back from edges. 

Too warm thin emulsion pulls apart. 

The warming tray was needed to even it out. 

If you use a film canister, let it sit in 97 degree water for a half hour. 

Formazo may have been made to be used with applicators, and not for pouring 
buy hand. I’ll have to try using the ones I have sooner or later. 

Glass strips were laid out and were made to encompass two pieces of 4x5 
glass. They alternate, long and short, long on long sides and short on short 
ends. It all fits upon the smaller piece of plate glass. 

Rubber matt was cut to fit the two pieces of plate glass. One extra was cut to 
use with the smaller glass in order to even the large roll of rubber sheeting. 
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Both plates have those thin pulled back edges. I do not think that pouring 
cooler, thick, tilted more, and poured off is the answer. I think it needs a puddle 
on the outside to hold the emulsion in place. 

A drying box cover will be needed or use the drape at night. 

The large heating pad set on low is just about the right temperature, but it is a 
little uneven. It could be used to warm the stone. A sheet of glass in-between 
may help even out the heat. 

I found a lab heater with a magnetic stirrer on line. I had fixer already mixed in 
the large paint can on the floor. 

• Polish glass edges 

• Buy plug material 

• Buy tape 

• Buy new 4x5 glass and edge pieces 

• Read Formazo directions 

• Try pouring a thin plate inside thicker strips 


Three sheets of 4x5 glass were polished. The top edges were polished 
completely. The bottoms had the edge smoothed with the first pad. KRYWB. I 
could feel it happen. I sat on the folding chair at the darkroom sink. A large 
black tray of warm water was used. Next time I’ll carry it outside to dump the 
glass dust. You could see it, although it looks like fine bubbles. 

The plan is to pour and use a puddle pusher and glass strips around the plates. 
All three are old thin glass. The strips are new thicker glass. There are two 4x5 
and one 8x10. 

Q Could thin glass be coated by scraping a puddle pusher on thick glass 
around the sides? 

A Yes - with reservations. Glass is different thicknesses, especially old 
glass, but strips and centers or plate at the same time. Try for even thicknesses 
of all pieces. 

Q Do I really need acrylic sheets? 
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A Yes. One tap cracked my plate glass. It slid on the table top over and hit 
the marble. 

Q Could I spread the emulsion using a puddle pusher? 

A Yes. It works, riding on the thicker glass, on the surrounding glass. The 

short one I have should not be used on five inch lengths, rather, turn the plates 
around and spread on the narrow ends. Alternately, I used the medium length; 
that worked great in the dark. Do not try to use an edge guide. 

Q Will the coating be uniformly thick? 

A No. By the time you cover the two plates the the end there isn’t enough 

emulsion left or it is too cold to cover evenly. It’d help if levelers were used and 
more goop. 

Q Should I use tape build ups on the rods? 

A Yes. Use same thickness glass and more emulsion to lay on top of edge 

pieces. That will hold emulsion as it dries. 

Q Will extra emulsion around and beyond plates prevent the edges from 
becoming thin borders when using Formazo? We’ll see. 

Q Will emulsion dry if left out in the darkroom with the fan on? It became 

thick; thin stuff did dry in three hours. Will the drape block the light? How long 

will it take to dry? Should plates be preheated? No need as yet, three down. 

A No. Two 4x5 plates spread well using 98 degree emulsion on room 
temperature plates. The hair dryer could warm plates first, a heater in the room 
would help. 

Q Is one canister enough for two plates? 

A No. Not when coating two 4x5 old thin glass plates with a puddle pusher, 
sliding it along higher new edge strips. Try coating only one plate using one 
canister of emulsion and retaining some and being more liberal with it. You will 
need less than a full canister. 

One plate was poured. One 4x5 was poured, not poured but scraped. One plate 
was scraped or spread. I like spread. It is thin glass surrounded by thick glass. 
Everclear cleaned all. One canister of emulsion was put into big cup of 110 
water. It cooled to 100 after 20 minuets. 3/4 of it was used for the spreading. I 
almost didn’t need to spread. One corner didn’t cover so a blob was added 
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outside and it creeped together. Scrape one time; no matter how badly you 
want to do it again, just do it once. It jelled quickly. The razor blade scooped up 
some that was more than 1/2 inch away from the inner plate. The excess 
emulsion was put into a can that had some scrapings from the first two poured 
today. 

When the first two spread this morning were cut apart, I noticed some very thin 
emulsion had dried so much that the razor blade wouldn’t budge it. It was hard 
and tough. Thicker stuff was somewhat salvageable. That is why I had scooped 
up what I could right away for the third one. The first two edges were trimmed 
but that was shaky. The jell is soft and easily disturbed being thick. The third 
one is left on the table under a box with a silica jell pack inside. The first two 
were put into the drying cabinet. 

I now have a chance of getting good edges. 

I wanted to see if more pour would fill the plate better and it did. The plate 
depression holds a lot. Fill it quickly, then swipe it off. You almost don’t need to 
scrape it off. la want to see what it becomes like after it dries a day or two 
sitting as is. I also want to retain emulsion on the edges. This piece wasn’t 
polished like the first two were, but it proved my hypothesis that more 
emulsion would cover better even with raised edges. 

When tape is used on the glass rod, thickness will be adjustable. 

Now I’m trying only to make plates uniform all the way across from edge to 
edge. 

A dry warm room will cause thin emulsion to harden. Very thin emulsion 
scrapings dried very fast indeed. 

Q How thin can emulsion be and still make a picture? 

A We’ll see because I have some thin plates now. 

Move the red light over closer to the work area. Wait longer in the dark to allow 
my eyes to adjust to the dark. 

Q How hard does thick dried emulsion get? I mean, if edges are not 
trimmed when it is ajelly, can it be done when dry? 

The first two plates had been scrubbed with Calcium Carbonate and Everclear, a 
tap water rinse, then wiped with Everclear and paper towels. They are the 
polished ones. 
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The last plate was off the rack and only cleaned with Everclear and towels. It is 
not polished and nasty to trim. 

The edge strips were removed after what about five hours. The emulsion was 
tougher than what I’d experienced with the first two. The edges were not cut as 
much all around, just big blobs here and there. 

At least half a can of salvaged scraps of emulsion is in a puddle pusher box. 

SHOPPING LIST 

Stickum putty for puddle pushers 
Tape for puddle pushers 
Film canisters with black lids 
Silica Jell for the drying box 

Make the leveling table I have legs for and buy more parts 
Acrylic Sheets that are 1/2 inch thick 16x16 
4x5 plates and 

2x10 edge pieces, four of them for each set. 

paper towel dispenser 

14 inch puddle pusher 

emulsion well for small plates 

wet o dry paper 

disinfectant spray for drying box 

black paper, boxes, card stock for raw plate boxes 

sleeves to hold plates in individually 

dehumidifier 

jugs to hold distilled water 
a science lab heater stirrer 
desiccation cabinet that is cool and light tight 
Emulsion chemicals like silver 
reducing back 8x10 to 4x5 
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white gloves 

more puddle pushers 

4x5 plate holders, plastic dark slides 

boxes to hold plates 

instructions for metal spreader 

metal spreader or more than one 


Thin emulsion will dry rapidly while you wait. So, spread it on thinly and layer it 
if you want a thicker coating. Experiment with tape thicknesses on glass rods 
used to spread emulsion with. The goal is to control the thickness of an 
emulsion layer now that it is possible to spread it evenly all the way across. 

Level a plate glass base as the marble was., see page 59 star note. 

The spread plates have smaller borders. All plates are matt inside and shiny in 
the border. Light reflects from the matt area, just not as much. 

Untrimmed emulsion gets like fingernails and is crusty. Best to get it off while it 
is a jelly. It will snap if left to dry. I think it would need to be sanded if left to 
dry completely and hinge snapped. 

The plate that has the defect, a very thin one, was wiped with alcohol. It is now 
a little streaky. The matt area looked like it might become shiny if wiped a 2nd 
time after 12 hours but didn’t. Anyway, the dullness isn’t mold. 

The curtain is closed, the chest door is open, the safe light is off. They’ll dry 
faster that way. 

The best way to use this FORMAZO emulsion will be to spread it on very thin, 
using tape on the ends of a puddle pusher, and same thickness glass edges. All 
the glass edges will need to be polished. It’ll dry quickly, sitting out, 
dehumidifying the room, and heating the room or even using a hair dryer. 

John Hartman and I had breakfast at the Square Cafe. My 4x5 Primo, plate 
holder, a plain glass, a good negative, and my notebook were brought and I 
made a show and tell presentation to him. The waitress said, “Oh Wow!” 
Everyone saw it. It was cool to do that. 

I’ll add a plate with emulsion on it and I already cut a white paper and slipped it 
under the negative. 
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The glass that was used for the display has a flaw that’s pretty bad. I know. The 
used or recycled emulsion scrapings may be used to make a sample like that. 

I bought a BacBook Pro 15 inch laptop computer yesterday. I already got 
everything to work and even can use the giant TV. So can the HP PC, just 
without audio. Use the earphone jacks. 

My blog and my web site now point to The Light Farm as the central repository 
of published informative papers. 


What all did I use? 

What is necessary to do dry plate photography my way? 

CAMERA I use a Primo folding plate camera that is 4x5 format; it has a lens 
and a shutter on it; it was great last year. This year I am using a Bender with a 
Caltar lens and a better shutter with a cable release. More precision is needed 
with exposures now. A bulb setting is required for timed exposures. 

PLATE HOLDER Not all cameras are made to use plate holders. The Primo 
uses the double dark slide type. Another type is the book form plate holder. I 
chose to begin at a small size, 4x5 worked for me. If I had guidance a larger 
size would work, but it is wasteful to try alone. A double dark slide plate holder, 
or book form plate holder, and its mating camera are required. They should be 
purchased together. It is important to get both together if you want a working 
outfit ASAP. 

LIGHT METER Although I love the old Westons, I got a new Sekonic Studio 
Delux. 

DARK CLOTH Use one over the head and camera; the image is seen clearly. 
Velcrow strips on the cloth are often included when purchasing from a dealer. 

CLIPS DIY dark cloths require bull dog alligator clips. 

TRIPOD Long exposures necessitate the use of a sturdy support. 

DARKROOM Windows may be blacked out using papers; such paper is 
available from dealers. DIY if you are handy. A bag or a tent may be used but in 
order to coat plates a room is required. Local camera or photography clubs or 
schools have darkrooms to use by members. 
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COMPUTER A computer, a printer, and a scanner that scans negatives or 
transparencies are what I use. That is because I already have those things. I 
have also collected contact printing frames, but that is for later. 

A camera outfit and a darkroom were major hurdles to overcome for me. Once 
the old camera I bought on eBay was repaired and the old coal cellar was 
remodeled, I began doing dry plate photography. 

NOTEBOOK Often overlooked, notes are a great help. There are exposure 
forms provided by dealers; I hand write in a spiral bound college ruled 8x10 
1/2 notebook. The pages get numbered. This page being transcribed into the 
laptop is numbered 86. Desktop publishing is easy to do if you have a MAC. 

Given a plate camera outfit, a black and white fully equipped darkroom, a 
notebook, and a computer outfit, what does one require to make dry plate 
photographic negatives? 

• 35mm film canisters, 20 with black lids 

• shoe boxes that are light tight and plain 

• a large bucket to melt the emulsion which is in a bottle 

• glass plates from the hardware store or collect antiques and recycle the glass 

• emery cloth, wet-o-dry sanding paper to sand off glass edges. 

• polishing pad set. It is a little expensive, but with it you can polish a surface. 

• level. A level is used to make an area flat so the emulsion can settle. 

• shoe boxes to dry plates in 

• dark cloth to cover shoe boxes 

• drying rack is nice to have but not required 

• chemicals: Everclear, Calcium Carbonate, Dektol, Kodak Fixer, Bleach cleaner 


When plates are all done, I put them into a small cardboard box that fits snugly, 
special sleeves may be used or a box may be made. A paper wrap works. Card 
stock interleaved with plates and the stack put into a box that fits is how 
unexposed glass was provided. Empty glass plate “film” boxes are used to store 
newly coated plates in. Puddle pushers and emulsion applicators may be added 
later. 

What is required: 

Given: a camera outfit, darkroom, computer outfit, and chemicals: 
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35mm film canisters, bucket, measuring cup, level surface, shoe boxes, silica 
jell if you have it, auto body sanding paper, glass cut to size 

marble slab, hot plate, drying cabinet 

rubber matt roll, edge glass strips, acrylic sheets, clips, puddle pushers, putty, 
tape, razor blade 

Ron Mowrey, PE on APUG, Photo Engineer on Alternative Photography Users 
Group, displayed photographs of pouring a plate. I copied them and printed 
them on page 34. He referred to them after my post describing how I make 
emulsion stick on plates. 

Pouring plates like that was how I began, although I’d never mastered it. A film 
canister was used instead of a tea pot; finger tips were used instead of a palm 
technique; emulsion was retained on the plate as much as possible, instead of 
tipping it off. 

My plates became acceptable to me only after going beyond that first step and 
adding the warm and cool marble slab. 

Ron seems to be telling me to revisit the earlier technique. A level surface is all 
that is needed, not a warm and cool one. Pouring off emulsion is to be done, 
not a thick layer left to dry. A tea pot is used, not a film canister. 

Plates are most likely used at room temperature, not pre-warmed; the room 
may be warm. But, I don’t know. I guess the emulsion and pot are at the same 
temperature so the glass could be also. That makes sense. Could an oven be 
used? How about a low temperature hot plated? A water bath would dilute 
emulsion and is no good. 

Emulsion was heated in a beaker then added to the pot. Neither had water 
drops on them. 

He posted again to say they used a Crock Pot. 

I need a way to heat emulsion, teapot, and plates to the same temperature. A 
lab heating and stirring device I know about. But how was it done 130 years 
ago? 

When I poured a thick plate, more emulsion was deposited at the contact point. 
Only after I added the warming stone did emulsion spread out and become 
even. 
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A warming stone could have been used. It wasn’t shown, but that doesn’t mean 
it was absent. 

What temperature would be best to use? Surely 100-105 and not 95-100. 

If all three elements were at the same temperature, the excessive accumulation 
of emulsion in one spot may be eliminated. 

A more circular and wider pouring technique may eliminate thick emulsion at a 
contact point. The point is to be enlarged greatly. 

A steeper angle to the plate, while emulsion is being poured would spread it 
faster. 

A catch basin or tray should be used. 

A skilled worker gets emulsion back into the pot. 

How is the pot warmed? How many pots? 

Several pots may be alternated or used alternately so as to keep them warm. 

Caught emulsion cools; emulsion spilled off a plate and returned to the pot is 
cooler after the procedure than before just by having been in the air. 

A warm environment helps. I bet the only cool thing in a plate pouring factory 
was the chilling stone. 

My darkroom was cold. The glass was cold; the air was cold; the wooden level 
surface was not warm. 

Looking at those photos of a pour again, his finger tips are being used. Mine 
were extended more, his are lower. 

It’d be well worth my while to revisit the technique and attempt to master it. 

A dry warm box could be made. The same hot plate used to warm a slab of 
marble could also be used to heat a box. The box, holding plates and tea pots 
together, warms them. Another warmer for a large beaker is to do emulsion. 

Think about it or ask him. 

Denise said Ron likes his sandbox to himself. She doesn’t know why more users 
don’t play with dry plate. I do know why. They haven’t made it easy enough to 
do so. I’m still not up to speed. 

I wrote Ron on APUG about my concerns. 
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Denise has a web, Ron has a forum, I will have a book. 

Photos of my first pours need to be sorted, gathered and named properly. 

Plates made using the warming stone are to be in another group. 

Formazo hand poured plates are a group. 

Spread Formazo is a group. 

A new method of applying emulsion is now ready to be tried. A plugged and 
taped puddle pusher rod has been made. New 4x5 glass has been bought. 

My finger spread emulsion is a category. 

The puddle pusher was used and could also be category. 

I’d like to make a push rod to try on emulsion. 

I bought 8 4x5 glass plates and stickup putty at Master’s Hardware in 
Swissvale. Then, I bought emery cloth at an auto parts store. A mini display 
plug to VGA worked as did the same to HDMI. My MAC laptop now works across 
two display screens. The HP works and fits the screen that is 42 inches; the 
screen resolution was increased and now has a slight border and the icons are 
seen. CS5 works. 

Two puddle pushers are ready to apply thin layers of emulsion with. 

PE has been answering my questions about pouring plates. 

I Googled the article about hand pouring and got Mark Osterman’s site and 
article. Denise has it also but only house pictures; PE has the plate pictures; no 
one has a cabinet picture except ME. 

Idea - Emulsion Applicator. 

A piece of stone is provided larger than the glass plate to be made upon it. It 
should be at least 5 inches larger both ways. If made to coat 4x5 then 10x12. I 
want room for glass strips around the plate and room for a finger to press 
down on the stone. The support will be spring loaded. It uses the tripod 
leveling screws with added springs and rubber feet. 

The MAC was used to write it up while I sat on the front porch. 

The print out of this text done earlier was corrected first this morning; I have 
been typing all day today. 
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The laptop will go 2 hours to 25 percent of the battery. That is not very good. 

Emulsion Application table 

There are plans that I have downloaded on how to construct a leveling table. I’d 
like to expand upon that idea. If the screws that hold the table top up had 
screws on them, one could simply press or lift an edge to tilt the top and it 
would return to a level position when let go of. The feet could have rubber 
ends on them as well. I’d like to make some of these table tops in different 
sizes. 

Each table comes with a wooden top. The top is smooth and it has three screw 
feet; the screws each have a spring; leveling nuts are hand operable and are 
large; feet are under the screws. Those features make the Emulsion Application 
Table(s) portable and adjustable to different surfaces. More than one may be 
used so each must be adaptable to different locations. 

Stone is cut to fit each wooden top. The stone may be pre-warmed so that 
emulsion may be poured or scraped onto it; the stone should be thick enough 
to stay at temperature for long enough to pour or scrape, tilt and spread the 
emulsion, then to mop up so to speak excess spillage for recycling. 

Each stone and glass on top of it is removable from the leveling table to 
another stone that is cold. The cooling stone may be quite thick so as to soak 
up a lot of heat from more than one thinner pouring stone. The glass remains 
in place on the pouring stone and the pouring stone is cooled so that the 
emulsion gels. It’d be best to be able not to move it at all. One stone on the 
wooden leveling table cools by itself, but if more than one plate is to be poured, 
using the same leveling table, the stone and glass must be removed. Better 
make more than one. 

Let me clarify. Glass plates are poured without edges; instead of lifting the 
glass and setting it onto a warm and cold stone, the pre-warmed stone support 
is slid onto a cold chilling stone and another set takes it’s place. That would 
work. 

More-so, if glass edge pieces are used, there is room for them. Emulsion may 
be spread and not poured only. The same pre-warmed thin stone support is 
slid off the leveling table and onto a cold chilling table. 

The leveling table and the chilling table are to be made so that the sliding off of 
glass support stones may be easily accomplished. The chilling stone must be 
large enough to accommodate at least two support stones. One by one, cold 
support stones and glass are removed. They may be simply lifted off at this 
point. An area is to be established where glass is removed, emulsion is cut, 
emulsion is removed from edge pieces and so on, and the plate is trimmed 
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around the edges. From there, the new unexposed coated glass plate is moved 
to a drying cabinet. 


Saturday, May 7, 2011 

Some pictures were made. This document isn’t the same as my printed copy; it 
has been added to so the pages don’t reflect the notes exactly. How the 
pictures were made is taken from my notes 

Pouring plates This is copied from page 69 here, but 65 in my hard copy or 71 
in the hand written notes: 

This series began on March 22. 11:15 pm One plate was poured. The other 
one couldn’t because emulsion hadn’t melted and a lump fell out. The good 
one sat on a barely warm stone for only 30 seconds; I counted. Water was 
95-100 Carefully monitored but not for long enough. The good one cooled 
while I cleaned up. Some is left in the can, not half: the can is way back outside 
the box on the left side. The plate is on the second shelf from the top in the 
center. I want to see if it gets a border; I hope not. Cooler temperatures and 
less time on the warming stone may prevent the drastic edge shrinkage. 

The emulsion on the plate poured late last night is all shiny. The edges are 
more difficult to see shine but they do. The center area is mounded up higher. 

It has a 3/8 inch border, a wide margin is thinner all around the edges. 

3/24 The plate is now shiny on the edges about 3/8 inch in and flat inside that. 

3/31 Two more plates were poured. Water was at 110 degrees F and it cooled 
to 100; that temperature was lowered some more, but I didn’t give it time to 
cool the emulsion in the little can. The plate warmer stone was barely warm. 

Emulsion poured on the first plate didn’t want to move, then it spilled off the 
plate. I had to rub the glass with a finger to spread it. Much was spilled off both 
ends. It then sat on the warmer to smooth out. It has a dot. Closer inspection 
during pouring is needed. I may try to pour a second coat on it after it is dry. 

The second plate was poured thick; it flowed and a little leaked off. More was 
added. I didn’t let it sit on the warmer part but pushed it past to cool. It looks 
like Liquid Light. It is thin, that is the problem, the emulsion is thinner from the 
bottle than the previous one was. 

Both glass plates were cleaned with Everclear and paper towels. 
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4/1 Glass strips were laid out and were made to encompass two pieces of 4x5 
glass. They alternate, long and short, long on long sides and short on short 
ends. It all fits upon the smaller piece of plate glass. 

Rubber matt was cut to fit the two pieces of plate glass. One extra was cut to 
use with the smaller glass in order to even the large roll of rubber sheeting. 

Three sheets of 4x5 glass were polished. The top edges were polished 
completely. The bottoms had the edge smoothed with the first pad. KRYWB. I 
could feel it happen. I sat on the folding chair at the darkroom sink. A large 
black tray of warm water was used. Next time I’ll carry it outside to dump the 
glass dust. You could see it, although it looks like fine bubbles. 

The plan is to pour and use a puddle pusher and glass strips around the plates. 
All three are old thin glass. The strips are new thicker glass. There are two 4x5 
and one 8x10. 

4/2 rewrite: Two sheets of old thin glass were coated. New thicker glass strips 
were laid all around the two thinner sheets in the center. A puddle pusher was 
used to spread the emulsion. One 35mm film canister was used and it was not 
enough. The short puddle pusher is not to be used again on 5 inch lengths as it 
is too difficult to use in the dark. It is best to use a much longer pusher on the 
less wide side of glass to be coated. I was not able to use an edge guide well. 
Two 4x5 plates were spread well using 98 degree emulsion on room 
temperature glass, although more emulsion was needed than that in one 
canister. It was enough for one plate. 

One additional plate was coated. It is thin glass surrounded by thick glass. 
Everclear cleaned all. One canister of emulsion was put into big cup of 110 
water. It cooled to 100 after 20 minuets. 3/4 of it was used for the spreading. I 
almost didn’t need to spread. One corner didn’t cover so a blob was added 
outside and it creeped together. Scrape one time; no matter how badly you 
want to do it again, just do it once. It jelled quickly. The razor blade scooped up 
some that was more than 1/2 inch away from the inner plate. The excess 
emulsion was put into a can that had some scrapings from the first two coated 
today. 

When the first two plates that were coated this morning were cut apart, I 
noticed some very thin emulsion had dried so much that the razor blade 
wouldn’t budge it. It was hard and tough. Thicker stuff was somewhat 
salvageable. That is why I had scooped up what I could right away for the third 
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one. The first two edges were trimmed but that was shaky. The jell is soft and 
easily disturbed being thick. The third one is left on the table under a box with 
a silica jell pack inside. The first two were put into the drying cabinet. 

I now have a chance of getting good edges. 

I wanted to see if more pour would fill the plate better and it did. The plate 
depression holds a lot. Fill it quickly, then swipe it off. You almost don’t need to 
scrape it off. I want to see what it becomes like after it dries a day or two sitting 
as is. I also want to retain emulsion on the edges. This piece wasn’t polished 
like the first two were, but it proved my hypothesis that more emulsion would 
cover better even with raised edges. 

When tape is used on the glass rod, thickness will be adjustable. 

Now I’m trying only to make plates uniform all the way across from edge to 
edge. 

A dry warm room will cause thin emulsion to harden. Very thin emulsion 
scrapings dried very fast indeed. 

The first two plates had been scrubbed with Calcium Carbonate and Everclear, a 
tap water rinse, then wiped with Everclear and paper towels. They are the 
polished ones. The last plate was off the rack and only cleaned with Everclear 
and towels. It is not polished and nasty to trim. 

The edge strips were removed after about five hours. The emulsion was tougher 
than what I’d experienced with the first two. The edges were not cut as much all 
around, just big blobs here and there. 

The spread plates have smaller borders. All plates are matt inside and shiny in 
the border. Light reflects from the matt area, just not as much. 

Untrimmed emulsion gets like fingernails and is crusty. Best to get it off while it 
is a jelly. It will snap if left to dry. I think it would need to be sanded if left to 
dry completely and hinge snapped. 

The plate that has the defect, a very thin one, was wiped with alcohol. It is now 
a little streaky. The matt area looked like it might become shiny if wiped a 2nd 
time after 12 hours but didn’t. Anyway, the dullness isn’t mold. 
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Drying plates 

4/3 The curtain is closed, the chest door is open, the safe light is off. They’ll 
dry faster that way. 4/7 When plates were all done, and had dried over a week 
perhaps longer, I put them into a small ‘Hammer’ film cardboard box that fits 
snugly, special sleeves may be used or a box may be made. A paper wrap 
works. Card stock interleaved with plates and the stack put into a box that fits 
is how unexposed glass was provided. Empty glass plate “film” boxes are used 
to store newly coated plates in. 





017 Safelight test 

May 3, 2011. This is a test to see if the safe light will expose a plate and how 
long it will take. The plate was placed on the stone; it was five feet away from 
the light. The overhead safe light is amber; it has a brighter bulb in it so it may 
be 25 watts. I’d have to take it apart to be sure. The plate was exposed for 
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twenty minuets at a time, three times, leaving one space totally covered. The 
timer was used and I went out and in through the curtain. This may also be a 
test of the curtain to see if it actually blocks the light. 

Development was in Dektol 1:2 Duration was two and one half minuets. Fix was 
15 and wash was 10. It was sprayed with Everclear and shaken twenty times 
then let sit vertically to dry. 

Results. This plate stuck to the cardboard. You can see the tufts in the 
photograph. It is the only one to do so. I may someday use white gloves. When 
the plate developed, I thought I could see the wedges, but they went away. The 
plate did become darker and I stopped it before it went too far. It is fogged 
overall a light gray. It is very transparent so images should not be too 
compromised. The darkroom light does not expose plates even with an hour of 
exposure. 
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018 Wedge Test outside 

May 5, 2011. Horizontal composition of a view of the rear of some houses on 
East End Ave. as seen from the alley off Sanders. 

Exposure: One second exposures were made five times; each time the dark 
slide was pulled out more. The Bender Camera was used with the Caltar lens 
and shutter. The lens was wide open at f5.6. The light was 160+1 block foot 
candles. The arrow was touching the right end of the 160 bar. The ISO was set 
to 6, one click up from the maximum. An ISO of 2 would be 2 1/2 seconds. 

Development: Dektol diluted 1:3 was used and it only took 1 1/2 minuets to 
darken so much that I pulled the plate and put it into the Acetic Acid stop bath 
for 30 seconds. Fixing was 15 minuets and washing 10. 
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Evaluation: How to choose? They all look good except the lightest one. The light 
areas must have some darks and the dark areas must have some lights. Less 
development was used at 1 1/2 minuets, so, less light and more development 
is called for. After the plates were scanned and printed I had another means of 
choosing how to expose. Only one area looks correct on a positive print; it is 
the one with most of the car in it, second from the left. 



018 Wedge Test Positive print 

All the other areas look washed out; even the two second exposure looks too 
light. 

These plates were the first to be made using the puddle pusher; this one has 
the edge artifacts on the left side but not on the right side. There is some kind 
of wipe showing as well. The print looks a little better than it does here. 














019 XI 

Two plates were loaded immediately after development. XI and X2 holder was 
used. A new dark slide was in it. The same location was used in the alley behind 
my house, looking West behind East End Avenue. 

Exposure: XI: I tried to hand time the bulb setting two seconds; the stop watch 
didn’t work as planned and I froze; the exposure was at least 4 seconds by 
mistake. Foot candles had increased to 320-1 block. X2: I had to reshoot it 
again right away, correctly at 2 seconds, then I went indoors to develop both of 
them. Camera movement had been stabilized with a pallet knife inserted 
between the draw bar and the lock nut. 

Development: XI was developed in the same developer used previously on the 
018 Wedge Test. Only half a cup had been put out and diluted. It had already 
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developed one 4x5 plate and it also cooled off to room temperature, about 62 
degrees. So, the developer was weaker and cooler. 2 & 1/2 minuets were used 
to develop it. It went into the acid stop bath then fixed 15 and washed 10 as 
before. 

Evaluation: At first, I thought this one was too dark; then after printing them it 
is the better of the two shots. It is less washed out. The edge artifact is only 
visible in the upper left corner; the rest of the plate, except for the missing spot 
in the sky, looks much better than plates that were hand poured. I like this one 
a lot. Here is the positive image to view. 
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019 XI From Sanders Looking West towards East End Avenue 
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020 X2 West from Sanders 


Exposure: 2 seconds, f5.6, foot candles were 320-1. 

Development: Fresh Dektol 1:3 developer was used cool; I didn’t warm it at all. 

It was close to the correct 68 degrees. 1 min and 30 sec was all it took to 
develop it. I pulled it out so I could save some lights in the negative. 
Development is by inspection in a white tray. Stop bath was Acetic Acid 30 
seconds; fixing was 15 minuets and washing was 10 minuets. 

Cleaning: the backs were carefully wiped with Clorox cleanup bleach on a paper 
towel; only one dab was used. A razor was tried but it scratches the glass too 
easily. 

Evaluation: Edges look much better, this one has a frame on the right side, 
some spots, a wipe on the left. It looks washed out in the print. 









020 X2 positive print 
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Four minuets are also possible to develop as per the instructions. 
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May 20, 2011 

This last round of experimental photographs were about several things. Edge 
defects: Picture Framing is what I call edge defects most noticeable in hand 
poured Formazo emulsion and missing in hand poured Liquid Light emulsion; a 
way was found to reduce the effect; coat a thin plate surrounded by thicker 
glass and scrape it off with a puddle pusher glass tubular rod. Fogging: fogging 
is how transparent emulsion is after it has been fixed. Spreading: Application 
methods of emulsion to glass were enhanced; a simple method of spreading 
emulsion using a glass rod was tried that involved different thicknesses of 
glass. Storing: prepared plates were packaged, and left to sit for a month 
before exposures were made. 


Begin again on page 111, June 13, 2011 skip beginning on page 175 referring 
to a review from page 139. 
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On Monday June 27, James and I shot a wedge test 4x5 plate at Frick Park. The 
exposure that was most correct was 1/4 sec @ f 5.6. The sun was almost all the 
way out; the time was just after noon. A reflected light reading was taken of the 
far away trees, sky and grass. It was 320-1. The notes are on p 139. 
Development was one min and 30 sec with a fixer slosh. The emulsion layer is 
thick and took 20 min to clear. All the other exposures were longer and way too 
dark. 


The next pictures to be taken were of the Field House. June 30 notes start on p 
146. 

The long shot is f 5.6 at 1/30 sec and took 4 min to develop. Light was incident 
320-1. 

The medium shot it f 5.6 at 1/15 sec and took 3 min to develop. Light was the 
same, 320-1. That one is pretty good. 

The Boro Building was next. Notes are on p 149. 

The long shot is too light, f 5.6 at 1/15 sec. 
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The medium shot is pretty good, f 16 at 1/2 sec. 


Swissvale shots were next. I tried to prove I knew the correct exposure. The 
intersection shot had 320 FC and +3 more stops exposure were given, f 16 at 1 
second. One min. twenty seconds development were allowed. 

The church had a little less light, 320-1, fl6(a)lsec, development was 1 min 30 
sec. The garden shot had less light but the developer exhausted and I added 
more so it is hard to figure that one. 



The shot from the cemetery was 320-1, f 64 @ 15 seconds, development and 
exposure were to get detail in the dark tree on the right, time was 2 3/4 
minuets to bring out some grays in that white area. 


The South Side light was much brighter, 320+1 at least, but I didn’t measure it, 

I was afraid the plate would melt. 12 seconds at f 64 with less development at 1 
min 15 seconds. I had filled the fixer tray and had some on my fingers; when I 
pulled out the plate it flipped over onto those two fingers, creating the two 
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spots. The plate was also unevenly coated. I tested that fixer theory on a small 
plate and the same thing happened, light spots where fixer had been applied. 
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023 Frick Field Wedge Test 

4x5 inches. June 27, 2011. Liquid Light emulsion. Bender camera with the 
Caltar lens, 56/210, it is a f 5.6 lens, set in a Copal No. 1 shutter. 

The best exposure is the lightest one, f 5.6 at 1/15 second. The sun was 
almost all the way out near noon. Light was high and on my left. A reflected 
light reading was taken 320-1. It was wide open and included a lot of sky. 

Developed in Dektol, freshly made, 69 degrees, for one minuet. Stop bath was 
fixer sloshed 30 seconds. Fixer took 20 minuets to clear the plate and 5 more, 
there is still some white emulsion on edges. 

This plate was scraped twice, one end was thicker than the other. It was poured 
June 21, surrounded by double strength glass, 110 degrees, 3/4 of a can was 
used and so much remained on one end that it was pushed across again. 
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The light end remained white and I never thought anything would show up in 
that area. I was very surprised to see that it was the only area that was any 
good. Development was short because the rest of the plate went dark so fast. 

If a negative is set down onto a white plain paper, emulsion side down, you can 
see at a glance if it is correctly exposed or not. Overexposed negatives are very 
dark. Underexposed ones are very faded looking, or too light, a wide range of 
values from white through many grays and some blacks are what I try to make. 

The scanner will also show exposure errors. 




024 
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025 Field House 

4x5 inches, June 30, 2011. Liquid Light emulsion. Bender camera, Caltar lens. 

Exposure is f 5.6 at 1/15 second. Light was incident 320 -1. 

Development was in Dektol 1:3 for a total of 3 minuets. Agitation was 1 x / 30 
seconds. Acetic acid stop bath 30 seconds. Fixer cleared it in 3 minuets; it was 
fresh. 

This one is pretty good. There is much more grays in the trees, unlike 024, and 
there is still lots of white left on the plate. Pre heated glass and rod were used. 

The emulsion must be very thin because it cleared so fast. It is single strength 
glass surrounded by double strength glass heated with a hair dryer first; two 
scraped coatings were applied; emulsion was put into 130 degree water that 
cooled to 110. Two plates were coated together; two canisters was one too 
many. Dowel rods were used under the wet plates during drying June 28. 








025 Pouring was done June 28, 2011. Two 4x5 inch single strength new glass 
plates were edge sanded with a black diamond pad under water in a pail. The 
two were laid out on a rubber matt after my usual scrubbing with Calcium 
Carbonate and Everclear; single strength edge pieces were used. They were 
then wiped with paper towels and Everclear. Two canisters of Liquid Light 
emulsion were placed into hot water at 130 degrees to melt; after 10 min. water 
had cooled to about 110 degrees F. The nose pot was also heated in a tray of 
hot water as was the glass coating rod. The glass layout had been heated using 
the hair dryer. The emulsion didn’t gel as fast as it usually did. I poured and 
saw the top edge but pushed up beyond it then all the way down but didn’t go 
far enough. Excess emulsion on the edge started to seep back onto the center 
glass. So, I pushed the pile back over the plates again, and further beyond this 
time. An artist’s palette knife was used to scoop up left over emulsion. It also 
cuts along an uplifted edge piece nicely. Two plates together are difficult to cut 
apart. Emulsion does cut when stringy if you are careful about it. 
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027 Edgewood Borough Building 

4x5 inches. June 30, 2011. Liquid Light emulsion. Bender camera, Caltar lens. 

Exposure was f 16 at 1/2 a second. This is the first time the iris was closed any. 
The sun was read out in it away from the shade; it was halfway between 160 
and 320 on the line. No compensation was made for the shaded portions. A 
wider depth of field was desired. 

Development was in Dektol 1:2 at 3 3/4 minuets. Emulsion fogged, I saw it 
happen, overall gray occurred at 3 1/2 minuets. 3 min. maximum. Don’t use 
1:2 any more; it didn’t help. 

The plate was hand poured. Emulsion had four drops of Photo Flow in each 
canister. 120 degrees heated the emulsion and it poured at 100. It was set onto 
a cold stone. Very little was poured off but some was. Two plates used less than 
half a canister. 
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028 Swissvale Intersection 

4x5 inches. June 30, 2011. Liquid Light emulsion with Photoflow. Bender 
camera and Caltar lens, 56/210, set in a Copal No. 1 shutter. 

Exposure was f 16 at 1 second. Incident light reading was 320. I was in a 
shaded spot behind the fitness center. 

Developed in fresh Dektol 1:3 at one min and 20 seconds. Fixer was used as a 
stop bath. Fixing was very fast indeed. 

These three plates, 028, 029, & 030, were poured last night; they have 
Photoflow in them; 120 -> 110 degrees poured warmer than usual; much was 
poured off, held for a moment, then set onto cold stone. They are so thin they 
dried very fast. Note the unevenness of the emulsion layer. Old thin glass was 
used. The negative looks great, strong blacks with detail in clear areas. 
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029 Swissvale Church Building 

4x5 inches. June 30, 2011. Liquid Light emulsion with Photoflow. Bender 
camera and Caltar lens, 56/210, set in a Copal No. 1 shutter. 

Exposure was f 16 at 1 second. Incident light reading was 320-1; light was 
almost -1. I was in a shaded spot in a parking lot. 

Developed in 1 cup of Dektol 1:3 which was used one time at one min and 30 
seconds. Fixer was used as a stop bath. Fixing was 2 minuets, 

Photoflow is in the emulsion, 4 drops per can; 120 -> 110 degrees poured 
warmer than usual; old thin glass was used; much was poured off; cold stone 
was used; it dried very fast being made last night. It looks great, blacks are 
strong, there are whites, detail is in clear areas, it cleared in 2 minuets. 
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030 Garden View 

4x5 inches. June 30, 2011. Liquid Light emulsion with Photoflow. Bender 
camera and Caltar lens, 56/210, set in a Copal No. 1 shutter. 

Exposure was f 16 at 1 second regadless. Incident light reading was halfway 
between 160 and 320. I was in a shaded spot on my porch. 

Developed in twice used Dektol 1:3 which proved to be exhausted, three min 
and 20 seconds. Straight Dektol was added during development to strengthen 
darks. Fixer was used as a stop bath. This one frilled when sprayed with 
Everclear. 

Photoflow is in the emulsion, 4 drops per can; 120 -> 110 degrees poured 
warmer than usual; old thin glass was used; much was poured off; cold stone 
was used; it dried very fast being made last night. It looks great, blacks are 
strong, there are whites, detail is in clear areas, it cleared in 2 minuets. 
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031 Monongahelia Cemetery View. 

8 1/2x15 inches. July first 2011. Liquid Light emulsion. Vageeswari triple 
extension camera, Hermagis 24 inch f 8 lens. 

Exposure was at f64 for 15 seconds. The sun was read with a Sekonic 
light meter, the foot candles were 320 -1 block or 280 incident light. A 
little extra exposure was allowed as was extra development to get detail 
in the dark tree on the right. One second is right on f 16. ISO of 1. 

It was developed in one gallon of Dektol 1:3 for 2 min and 45 seconds. A 
fixer stop bath was used 30 seconds. Total fix time was 15 min and wash 
10. It was sprayed with Everclear. 

Good grays on the negative. It has a border because of the book form 
plate holder. 

The plate was poured with thicker edge strips in one pass. 
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The following article is from my blog: Monday, June 20, 2011 


How I coat 8x15 inch glass plates with Liquid Light emulsion. Single 
strength glass was used from the glass store. I had them polish the 
edges. The glass fits into a book form plate holder for a Vageeswari 
camera. 

Double strength glass is thicker than single strength glass. I had some 
and cut edge strips out of it. They should be at least 4 inches wide, two 
are longer than the others. The sharp edges were taken down with emery 
cloth. Wet o dry paper would be better to use wet. 

The thinner single strength 8" x 15" glass photographic plate was cleaned 
with Calcium Carbonate and Everclear grain 151 proof alcohol. It was 
rinsed with tap water, held with paper towels, and wiped off. It was then 
cleaned only on the top with Everclear. It was handled carefully using 
paper so as not to touch it at all with bare fingers. 

The plate was laid out on a flat table on a sheet of rubber matt. The 
thicker glass edge strips were laid out around it with l/8th inch gaps 
between the plate and the edge pieces but without a gap between where 
edge pieces touch each other. 

Buttermilk was used in daylight to see how much emulsion it would take. 

2 1/2 ounces did the job. Buttermilk is very much like emulsion and 
cleans up easily. One 35mm film canister holds about an ounce of 
emulsion if it is totally full. Nevertheless, I used three full canisters of 
Liquid Light emulsion; it is better to have some left over than to not have 
enough. 

Three cold and solid full 35mm film canisters loaded with Liquid Light 
emulsion are placed into a quart measuring cup that is filled with 120 
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degree F water to melt. A 'nose' pot and a glass "puddle pusher" rod are 
placed into a tray with hotter water in it so they can warm up. When 
things are taken out of the water they are dried off and they quickly cool. 
The water in the measuring cup cools to 110 F; the top is taken off a 
canister and the emulsion is checked with the thermometer probe to see 
if it has melted completely. 

In the dark, with an amber light on, the emulsion was poured first into 
the 'nose' pot, after it had been dried, then out onto the plate in long s 
curves with little spaces between the runs. The emulsion was pushed 
from one or two inches inside the plate out towards the near narrow end 
to start and make sure that end was fully covered. Then, I started the 
scrape out on the thicker edge piece and pulled the rod slowly and lightly 
all the way to the other side. One swipe did it. Excess emulsion piles up 
on the wide edge piece. 

I was lucky the first time and the plate covered completely with one 
swipe. However, the second time four swipes were needed; see 032 
below; good thing it was hot. The excess was push back onto the plate 
and dragged to the other side. Three cans were almost completely used 
up. It is best to do it in one pass. Multiple passes creates uneven 
exposures. Use one application no matter what. Uneven application, as in 
pouring, can be remedied if the glass is heated like when I put hand 
poured smaller plates onto heated stone to allow uneven cooling 
emulsion to heat back up and spread out. 4 canisters in a small 
measuring cup may be better because it comes out faster and 3 didn't 
cover on the third attempt at coating a plate in one swipe. 

Excess and spillage soon gelled and was taken up with a new razor blade, 
and an artist's palette knife, and returned to an empty film canister. 
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The plate looks great. It was set onto three wooden dowel rods in a 
cardboard drying box of shelves. The wet back would stick to the paper 
and be very difficult to remove otherwise. 


This method is very easy to do and gives excellent results. The edge 
pieces and rubber mat and glass rod may be used over and over. 

Actually, a glass rod isn't even needed I bet. I'll need to use a flat piece of 
glass with a polished edge to coat larger plates because a longer one is 
needed to cover and I don't anticipate any different results. The glass 
strip can even be heated first and that will help. Glass on the rubber matt 
was room temperature. It coated great. I'm happy. 
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031 South Side Flats View. 

8 1/2 x 15 inches. July 5, 2011. Liquid Light emulsion. Vageeswari triple 
extension camera, Hermagis 24 inch f 8 lens. 

Exposure was at f64 for 12 seconds. The sun was read with a Sekonic 
light meter, the foot candles were 320 +1 block incident light. A little 
less exposure was allowed since it was so bright and hot out. f 16 is 
midway between one second and half a second. 8 seconds on f 64 would 
have been 1/2 ISO. Three stops additional exposure less one block were 
used: 3/4 ISO. 

It was developed in one gallon of Dektol 1:3 for 1 min and 15 seconds. A 
fixer stop bath was used 30 seconds. Total fix time was 20 min because I 
didn’t know what the white areas were. Wash was 10. It was sprayed with 
Everclear. 

The plate was poured with thicker edge strips in four passes. 
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Bad fixer prints on the negative. The emulsion is uneven and shows light 
and dark variations. It was so hot out I rushed and was overheated myself 
and made mistakes. I had kicked the tripod leg and didn’t view again to 
realign but only kicked the leg back! That worked. Too bad about the 
dirty fingers. No notes were made at the time of development. 

Four swipes were needed to coat this plate; the plate was poured with 
thicker edge strips. The excess was push back onto the plate and 
dragged to the other side. Three cans were almost completely used up. It 
is best to do it in one pass. Multiple passes creates uneven exposures. 

Use one application no matter what. 

Uneven application, as in pouring, can be remedied if the glass is heated 
like when I put hand poured smaller plates onto heated stone to allow 
uneven cooling emulsion to heat back up and spread out. 4 canisters in a 
small measuring cup may be better because it comes out faster and 3 
didn't cover on the third attempt at coating a plate in one swipe. 
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032 Crop 

300 dpi was used to scan the glass. CS5 is used to stitch them together; the 
Canon utility only uses 72 dpi or some other low amount. A higher resolution 
scan could be done. I wonder how much more can be gotten out of the image? I 
really like the telephoto lens effect. 

I really want a longer lens; perhaps the 29 inch lens from the 8x10 studio 
camera would cover the format? That would be more telephoto. 
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At 300 dpi, this is seven inches. I could have scanned it at thousands of dots 
per inch. A lot of dirt shows at the high settings. No extra processing to 
eliminate dirt was used. 
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034 South Side Flats 

8 1/2 x 15 inches. July 16, 2011. Liquid Light emulsion. Vageeswari triple 
extension camera, Hermagis 24 inch f 8 lens. 

Exposure was at f64 for 15 seconds. The sun was not read, I was in a 
hurry again. Foot candles were 320 +1 block incident light, I guess. 

It was developed in one gallon of Dektol 1:3 for 1 min and 20 seconds. 
An acid stop bath was used 30 seconds. Total fix time was 10 min. Wash 
was 10. It was sprayed with Everclear. It was washed with Perma Wash. 

The preheated plate was poured with same thickness edge strips in two 
passes, four wraps of black plastic tape on the glass rod were used. Dry 
plastic catches on dry glass. Pre lubricate the edge strips. 

The lens was tilted way up, but only half as far as it could have gone 
during setting up observations. I tried to focus the foreground and 
background by tilting the front of the camera up. The middle ground was 
focused on. 
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034 Crop 

The 8 1/2 x 15 inch glass image was scanned at 300 dpi and this crop was 
selected from it. A small area could be scanned at a much higher setting. A 
digital negative could be printed on acetate and contact prints made. 
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ha ha h a ha ha ahhhhhh 
4 inches wide, 300 dpi, high resolution 
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